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| se Just Published 5 
HAMER’S EASY STEPS IN LATIN.............. $.75 


By Many Hamer, Taunton High School. Edited, under the 
supervision of Joun T. BuoHanan, Principal of the Boys’ 
High School, New York City. 

For grammar school pupils and other young beginners of Latin, this 
book furnishes an adequate and easy preparation for the reading of 
simple connected prose. The amount of daily work required is less than 
jn the ordinary beginner’s book, and this is so arranged as to emphasize 
the relation of Latin grammar to English grammar. The lessons for the 
most part are very short. Memory work is especially considered. 


MOREY’S OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY ..s1.00 


By Wrtram CO. Morgy, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Political Science, University of Rochester. 

A guide for studentsin high schools and academies which makes clear 
the relation between successive periods, places factsin their logical order, 
and omits whatever may draw the mind away from the main line of his- 
torical progress. Special attention is called to the progressive maps and 
bibliographical aids. 


GLEASON’S STORY OF CYRUS.................... $.75 
By CLARENCE W. GuiEason, A.M., of the Roxbury Latin School. 

Delightful reading for young pupils, which can be used to excellent 
advantage during the.first year’s Greek to supplement the work in the 
beginner's book and to prepare the student for the reading of the Anaba- 
sis. Contains in simplified form the most interesting portions of the 
Cyropedia Following the text are English sentences to be turned into 
Greek. 








For information regarding other important books for 
both elementary and secondary schools, sendto : : : 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY 


New YorK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Two Important Books Just Issued in 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By Natraan C ScuHaerrer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public Instruetion 
for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25, net. 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to 
think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, with- 
-— = any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 
and logic. 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac SHaRPuEss, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net. 

A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the fay toente Indians at 
the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, down to the present 
time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions It is the product of a 
critical stu a by a@ master — of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in the 
unfolding of a great people. 








Published Recently. 


LESSONS IN: GRAMMAR. 
For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 50c 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Parrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets, in a very large measure, 
present requirements. 

He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the essentials of grammar 
by i acgays Fe pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. o space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 





LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. B. 
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FIRST STEPS IN READING | 


NORMAL COURSE IN READING i 


A FIRST READING BOOK 
which is pedagogically correct in meth- 
od, built along natural lines, and truly . 
educative. 


rora, Ill, 


By Emma J. Topp, lately Training 
Teacher in the Public Schools of Au- 

and W. B. PowELL, late 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 

Washington, D. C 

Cloth, 96 pp. Fu lly illustrated, 24 cts. 


This Primer introduces the child to Z 
the world of books and reading through 
the medium of objects with which he is 
familiar. The lessons treat of his home- 
life, his school, and his neighborhood 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 
Homogeneous — Not Scrappy 
Varied in Interest 
An Illustrated Book 
But Not a Picture Book 
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experiences, and the narrative form is 
preserved throughout. The nature study 
introduced is simple and direct, and will 
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Numerous colored and black-and-white 
illustrations give point to the text. 
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PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312° Ee 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now Offering something new— 


= Che Perfection School Crayon 


| 
‘| These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
| use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the pemaey school an the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayone are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
© 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides - Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cajalooue Pree} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


iii GRAND PRIZ 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. Itstands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Bic., Bk., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted : 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 25 cts. 

” " ‘* on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 
‘* Public Libraries, - - - - - [5 cts. 
‘* Normal Schools, - - - - - [5 cts. 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - - + 7S5cts. 


On orders for 10 or more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a eopy and the last two at 
13 cents. 


On orders for 100 or more copies by freight at purchaser’s expense the 
first two will be furnished at 15 cents a copy, the las two at 10 cents. 

These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 
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at Parts, 
1900, 











reprint them, 
E. L. KELLOGG 6 CoO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - NEW YORK. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Agtch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Ontits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 
4 ) Monthly, during the 
schoolyear. Discussion 


of topics relative to music teaching and the “ new ed. 

tion’ APPROPRIATE SEASON Mrsic, &c, from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
building with at least one annual subscription. $1 


per year: 15c. per 
ervisor of Music, Indi 





copy. 
napolis. Publish Fr Ae per re MUSIC COM- 
anapolis. e } ° 
PANY, 128 N. Penn &t.. Indianapolis. 


MINE RALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue Sree. 
ROY HOPPING, 

New York, N. Y. 


129 4TH AVENUE . * 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SCHOOL BELLS coucce sets 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s = Ceachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 
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Whatever is the decision of the 
supply orders for either style wit 


Vertical or Slant. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be able to 


ey CHESTERBROOK 
VERTICAL W! 


For SCHOOL. BUSINESS, and LEGAL PURPOSES—with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 


Works: 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Readers of Taz SonooL JougNat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, ne 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


THE of (SK TEACHER’S AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
hicago, I). 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Av., pow ms York City, N.Y. 878 Mich. Bldg., C. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.O. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapol is. 4 Evans Bldg Oukalooee Ia Ta. 
730 Oooper Bidg., Denver, Colo. 420 Parrott Bldg.,SanFrancisco,Cal.5%Stimson Blk., Los Angeles,Cal. 


TE ACH E RS W AN TED: Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 

e year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 

schools for which we have no suitable 

candidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 

Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 


V. Huyssoon 
3 EB. 14th St., New York mal Managers. 




















P. 
Joun ©. RocKWELL 





Avenue, 
New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





KELLOGG’S BUREAU RECOMMENDS -i%exs| | 


Pittsburg, Pa., Academy: ‘‘I have just sent a letter to Miss Woolston offering her the position. 
J. W. Lytus.” (Note: Miss Woolston is finishing her second Fi 

If so, address 

LOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th St., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN * S00. Sriis 


3 East 14 ‘treet, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
RELATING 10 AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


better position or know where a teacher i ig wanted? 


























Sise,71-4x5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors 


They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 


IT CONTAINS 
= Quotations about America—Our Country. 10 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Revolutionary War. 38 Memorial Day. 
: - “ Washington. ° “ Grant. 
26 - “ Independence. 59 Se “ American Flag. 
16 _ “ Lincoln, 87 ss “ Patriotism. 


Total Number of Quotations, 317- 


E. L. KELLOGG’ & CO., Publishers 
The E*loral Fecord. 


contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for terms for introduc- 
tion.’. 





is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior veers, . a hae 
vernesses, for ev 
Instruction Recommends Rood 
Parents. Call onor oo 
erican and Foreign Teachers’ . 
2B eign 7 SQUARE, ‘Your. 


andenalen ers should corre- 
spond with ROBERTSON’S 
ReaEnS AGENCY. i 
table Bldg, enehie Saae Has ed vacanci 
in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithfal 
and efficient service. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. *x!*ct" 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 
Largest patronage and best clientele of all 
Southern agencies. throughout South and West. 
Teachers of ability and specialists wan 
Send for brochure and full particulars. 


In Three Months by the 


DE BRISAY ANALYTICAL METHOD 


youcan acquire a sound knowledge of 
Latin or French. 7000 words learned 
almost as easily as 500. Gram- 
‘~ Mar simplified; rules, rote- 
— etc., dispensed 
We can fit you by 

wit for college exam- 
inations so that failure 





























r, Circulars Free. 
 ACADEMIE 
DE BRISAY, 


Toronto and 
Rochester. 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 16, 1901. 





84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
a Work. University Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature. reat variety of 
Recreations. Single tuition fee of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular and Book of Views, address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
Irnaca, N. Y. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Cry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes, 








ships amounting to bed 96,750 m0 
College 
Elementary 


annually. Degre 
granted on completion ofa 
two-years’ COI 
loma 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine ‘Arts, I 
Art, Domestic Science, or Manual 1 g. 
Graduate courses jeacins to Higher Diploma, 


ellowships and ay 
Course followed by a two- 

ad comeeiaee te 

Diploma in Secon cary Teaching, or to the De- 
grees of A.M. and Ph. Catalogues sent on ap- 





plication to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


Fr R E E Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. | 
vertoee in bos hooke | Bivies, 


[ee epe pape »at Wholesale Pri 
Au books carried in stock. Best catal: 
ed and sent free of ee print 


J cheney 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 


OUR NEW CATALOW 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog, of teachers 








books was ever before issued. It describes the 
a i a. a © 4 snares: » Recitation 
an ogs, Questions an ;Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Black lackboard Stencils, ¢ etc., etc. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York.¢ 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detatl 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosTON NEw YorK CHICAGO 


























Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Strengthening, Refreshing and most economical in use. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











% Size 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. Finest quality 14-k 
$ LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN Gold Pen, Hard Rubber Holder, postpaid for only 

ne Dollar. (Registration 8c extra.) ee refunded if not satisfactory. Sent on approval 
to responsible people. Ask your dealer—if he has not this pen, send to us, Safety Pocket free 


with order. Address— LAUCHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
DO NOT TAKE A SUBSTITUTE. 46 Laughlin Biook, DETROIT, MICH. 





ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE 
AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is aschool superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 


book is in use. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Chap I.—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. IIl—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. V.—Rainy-Day Lessons 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VII—-Walks with the Children : 
Chap. VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX—Devices and Helps in Nature Study 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
FIVE-CENT NATURE READERS. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading and can 

be supplied toa class fora verysmal] sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 


No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No.6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


We wonld like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 
E L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 Bast oth St., N.Y. 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 
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NOW ANOTHER PROOF 
OF SUPERIORITY. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter 


has been adopted for the official 
work of the 


PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Buffalo, 1901. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Readers of Tue Scuoou JouRnat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Social Ethics in the Schools. 
By JULIA BULKLEY, University of Chicago. 


Whatever may be our views as to the inherent or com- 
parative value of the devices for training the child to 
a recognition of his relations to others, we face the need 
of some effectual plan capable of general application in 
the range of social ethics. We ought not to gloss over 
actually existing evils or deal alone in vague or glittering 
generalities or flatter ourselvesthat eventually this pres- 
ent neglect will somehow right itself without our inter- 
vention. Let us be candid enough to face facts and we 
will acknowledge that we find dishonesty in all circles 
from the footpad on the street to the highest circles, 
touched by the schools. In the latter we find not only 
that intellectual dishonesty which expresses itself in a 
readiness to use another's work for one’s own, but in the 
appropriation by stealth of books, of articles of clothing 
and food. This disregard of the distinction between 
mine and thine extends thru all grades of institutions 
from the university where the student may present a 
theme as his own which is taken bodily from some other 
recognized source, to the elementary school where the 
pupil’s exercises are copied from a neighbor or represent 
the work of some one in the home. The furs and over- 
shoes and books and umbrellas disappear from the uni- 
versity cloak-rooms and the books from the library as 
from the high and elementary schools. We ‘are not 
training to a recognition of this virtue of honesty at any 
= along the line with an efficiency that secures re- 
sults. 

Even where direct disregard of truth cannot be proved, 
we know that we are met by evasion and misrepresenta- 
tion. There is a moral haziness, a cloudiness, an un- 
trustworthy attitude that seems likely to undermine our 
business transactions as also our social and civic life and 
introduce with each coming generation an increasing 
weakness in all relations of society. 

Another evil of the schools has led to a late introduc- 
tion in the board of education of the question as to 
whether separate schools ought not to be established for 
boys and girls. This is an evil to which we would gladly 
close our eyes. We avoid mention of its undermining 
influence even when we see its indications. We shirk 
the responsibility of play-ground and street and shut our 
eyes to the open or secret means used to corrupt the 
young, from the secret signs or cipher to the vile pic- 
tures or literature which are circulated among the mem- 
bers of a school. Frequently there are expressions writ- 
tenin public places connected with the school which are 
marks of this insinuating vice of social life. Wherever 
any of these signs appear, there are the indications of dis- 
ease. 

When Vigorous Measures Are Required. 


There are exceptional cases where boys should be sent 
to a school for boys and girls to a school for girls, but 
generally a wise regulation of the social life suggested 
by the need can be made. A plain talk at the proper 
time and always in the presence of the mother has been 
known to turn the current of thought and action espe- 
cially of young children. This evil often starts on the 
street or in the unoccupied days of a vacation. 

Where this evil is gaining possession of the growing 
child, no remedy can be too quickly or sharply applied, for 
the whole structure is so soon weakened by its influence. 


It is an insidious parasite which saps the strength of its 
victim ; it is the plague against which no quarantine can 
be too severe ; it is the poisonous serpent ready to strike 
his deadly fangs in his victim, and no cover of indiffer- 
ence or neglect will secure us from the consequences of 
neglecting the slightest suspicion of its presence. 

The remedy is not in separate schools for the sexes, but 
in guarding the child a!l along the life, in the wise regu- 
lation of the daily social life of the boys and girls, in 
their attitude to one another and always in cases of this 
kind in co-operation with the home. 

Much of the loose, irregular, and weak or vicious con- 
duct of school life has its beginning in the form of self- 
indulgence in the habit of smoking. It is begun secretly, 
it is practiced frequently in direct opposition to the 
known wishes and advice of those whom the boy knows 
he should heed and respect. It brings its swift penalty 
in physical injury in many cases ; more frequently, the 
nervous condition which it induces is attributed to other 
causes. But in all cases where an examination is made 
and the results are candidly noted, there is a weakening 
of moral forces and of intellectual ability. 

A boy may not fall upon the floor, as I have known a 
boy to do under the influence of the poison, but he loses 
in intellectual grasp, in acumen, in noting fine moral 
distinctions and falls an easy prey to other vicious hab- 
its. That same laxity which permits self-indulgence in 
one unlawful direction may permit it in another, and an 
early smoker relegates himself to a lesser manhood and 
possibly to a lower range of pleasures of a sensuous 
grade. ; 

These are the coarser vices, the crimes of school life 
in the range of social ethics which we know to exist. 
There are besides social habits which are indicative of 
more or Jess refinement and which belong of right in the 
school to a child who has been deprived of them in the 
home. Courtesy, ease of deportment, power of expres- 
sion of kindly feeling are not sufficiently regarded as 
subjects of instruction, and even these criminal tenden- 
cies just mentioned are in the beginning in many cases 
due to the lack of knowledge or to lack of early in- 
struction. It is safe to assume ignorance at first in all 
cases of violation of a code of social ethics and that as- 
sumption allows of a direct inference of the need of in- 
struction. 


Begin at the Foundation. 


What is the remedy for these evils? Not as has been 
proposed that we carry fire-arms when the hold-up at- 
tacks usin the open day on the public street, not that 
we simply read with a sigh of the death of “one more 
unfortunate,” and contribute our helpless sympathy or of 
our means to those who, in. Salvation Army garb or in 
settlement work, give substantial aid, not that we form 
anti-cigarette leagues alone, not that we trust in reform 
or juvenile schools primarily, not that we try any one of 
these plans in an isolated way, or wait developments that 
make all of these measures seem a necessity,—let us try 
all that are good,—but let us go to the root of the mat- 
ter and do what we have never done in any general way, 
in training up the children in the way they should go, if 
we will not reap the harvest of our neglect. 

And what is this training to be? and where is it to be 
given? Theanswer to the latter question is self-evident, 
for where but in our public schools are so many brought 
into such relations that the training is possible? Long 
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ago, Pestalozzi showed the need of training in the social 
life, but he claimed that this teaching, as do some now, 
should be in the home. If it were sure to be well done 
in the home, if all that the child saw and heard resulted 
in mental images that would form the right basis in 
character, if truth and honesty and justice and “all that 
makes for righteousness” were there illustrated in word 
and act, then we might well leave it to the home. But 
in how many homes where an upright life is the aim, is 
this teaching wisely given? And the parents in just 
those homes, knowing how important to their purpose is 
even the least aid, are the most eager to avail themselves 
of all means possible for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. 

And when we take into consideration the thought that 
in many of these homes there is no such training, but 
instead there is found inconsistency, which Herbert 
Spencer counts as worse than a barbarity in education, 
and that we find fickleness, weakness, that in some homes 
there is no recognition of the importance and relation 
to life of these daily acts which are the sense-impres- 
sions in the range of social ethics, while with some chil- 
dren there are no home ties that represent those things 
that are “pure and lovely and of good report,” but on 
the contrary, evil speaking and angry passion and even 
vice; that many children in these ranks get their impres- 
sions on the street, we may well assert that the educa- 
tion of the public school into which these children are 
all gathered ought to include the whole being. The 
social side as much as the intellectual should be devel- 
oped or we do them the same wrong that we would if we 
were to leave them intellectually untrained. 

Herbart, in dealing with children from the best of 
homes decided that instruction should be given in two 
parallel lines. Not only should a child be given a know- 
ledge of his environment and of its relations in science, 
but he should be trained in a participative and sympa- 
thetic relation to individuals, which broadens in a rela- 
tion to society, and finally to a true religious, not secta- 
rian spirit. A child in early infancy has to learn the 
alphabet of social life. Gradually it comes to a realiza- 
tion of the need of participation for its own self-preser- 
vation and then later, if it be rightly trained along those 
lines, it develops sympathy and a social sense. But 
how many cases have we of “arrested development” 
along this line! 

Now what shall be the nature of this training in the 
public schools? Many object to formal instruction and 
even in the intellectual range some are counting it a sin 
against a child’s nature to introduce formal instruction. 
But there is a time in life when the vague and scattered 
and irregular elements of life, intellectual and social, 
take shape in formulas which give to the instructor a 
promise of security of possession. Itis one great service 
of literature that it so often voices our unspoken and 
half-formed thought in an expression which we recognize 
as a truth of our inmost nature. It is for us an expres- 
sion of the best and noblest possible in our lives. We 
have sometimes received this aid from a friend, it may 
be in an act in which we saw the possibilities of our na- 
ture revealed or in words at times when our own misty 
and undefined impressions needed just this inspiration of 
expression. Children are natural imitators and are the 
more readily inclined to make this formal statement their 
own by appropriation when they find this expression for 
which they were awaiting a fitting formula already be- 
fore them in the personality or expression of a friend. 
The greater their admiration for the commanding or 
impressive personality of friend, parent, or teacher, the 
surer their appropriation. Some literary form may also 
be chosen and held as for them an expression of the 
truth that they were seeking. 

_ It is a decisive period when a child finds in such mate- 
rial the right expression for his vague, uncertain im- 
pulses or desires. His motives thus often pass from the 
unsafe to the safe, from the uncertain to the true in the 
recognition of their proper expression, Our teaching in 
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the range of morals, as of the intellectual, needs to be 
positive and defined. We do not wait for the child to 
use false syntax in order to correct the form, we know 
that we are conserving life forces for him when we use 
before him expression in his presence and ask from him 
the proper form. As example is more powerful than 
precept, we concede readily that the first requisite is 
that right models shall be before the child. But we do 
not teach arithmetic by right examples alone; we ex- 
pect the child to find a need for the use of arithmetic in 
his environment and from that need to frame his prob- 
lem and then to use the material that requires this sci- 
ence. We join all this into the formal teaching of arith- 
metic at the right stage, and the child comes to intelli- 
gence in practice and to a clear understanding of his 
subject. Why not try the same plan in the range of 
social ethics? This is pre-eminently a practical science ; 
we get its data in early experience and we are ready 
when the ripe time comes to recognize its strength and 
value in form. 

The difficulty is that most of formal social teaching 
is ill-timed, when it is not neglected. But it may be 
said that our children are most irregular and ungraded 
in the range of social ethics. Is there a ripeness in the 
social range which has been recognized in the intellect- 

9 
sal (To be Continued.) 


we 
The Individual Child: His Education. II. 


By Supt. F. E. SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. 
Fruitful Lines of Observation. 
The Child’s Physical Characteristics. 


1. The Body as a Whole.—Size, height, weight ; char- 
acter of development, normal or abnormal, full or defi- 
cient ; exact measurements may be taken or not; in any 
case, compare with the average child of same age. Are 
muscles strong and firm, or weak and flabby? Is the 
child entering, going thru, or just completing a period 
of rapid growth? Any bodily defects, congenital or ac- 
quired? 

The following table may serve as a standard of com- 
parison for height, weight, and rate of growth. The 
figures express averages and are based on the weights 
and measurements made by Dr. H. P. Bowditch, of a large 
number of Boston school children, and first published in 
the Annual Report of the State Board of Health, of 
Massachusetts, 1877. 


BOYS. GIRLS. 
Height An. Weight An. Mleight An. Weight An. 
Inc Incr. uer, Incr. 


ner. 

Age Last Birthday. Inches Pounds Inches Pounds 

5 years 41.74 41.20 41.47 =89.8 
.° 44.0 286 45.14 8.94 48.66 2.19 “4881 3899 
= 462i 211 4947 4.88 45.04 2.98 148.02 42: 
ee 48.16 1.95 5443 496 4807 2.18 “5295 4.91 
9 50.09 1.98 59.97 5.54 4961 154 57.58 4.59 
10 5221 212 66.62 665 51.78 217 6409 67 
io 5401 1.80 72.89 5.77 58.79 201 70.26 6.17 
> 55.78 1.27 79.82 7.48 57-16 38% 81.85 11.09 
Fes 5817 289 8826 844 58.75 1.59 9118 9.83 
- * 61.08 291 99.25 11.02 6082 1.57 100.82 914 
ee 62.96 1.88 110.84 1.56 61.99 1.07 106.42 8.10 
1 65.58 2.62 12367 1288 61.22 .88 11297 4.55 
- 66.29 71 128.72 805 6199 27 11580 287 
ae 66.76 47 18271 8.99 62.01 08 115:84 .04 
2. Physical Eapression.—Carriage upright, gait firm 
and graceful, bearing self-reliant, or otherwise. Facial 


expression : complexion, general expression, particular 
expression of eyes, mouth, nose, and chin. 

3. Health and Disease.—General health excellent, 
good, fair, or poor; headaches, character, frequency, 
and cause ; biting nails, excessive nervousness, St. Vitus’s 
dance. What diseases has the child suffered ; at what 
age; degree and rapidity of recovery? Hereditary ten- 
dencies? 

4. Nutrition; Food and Drink.—Is the body, in all its 
organs, well or ill nourished? Character of digestion? 
Food ; is it eaten at regular meals? Is it simple, varied, 
eaten slowly and well masticated, well cooked and taken 
in sufficient quantity and variety? What and how much 
is eaten between meals? Is a good breakfast regularly 
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eaten? What drinks are taken and in what quantities? 
Is any intoxicant or tobacco used? To what extent? 
Circulation; is it full and strong; is blood red and 
warm? Respiration ; .is it thru the nose or mouth ; full, 
strong, deep and long, or otherwise? 

' 5. Motor Ability and Control.—Is there unusual ten- 
dency to move and keep in motion the whole body, the 
legs, arms, fingers, etc., or is there general sluggishness? 
Is long-continued muscular exercise sought or avoided? 
Are movements quick or slow, graceful or awkward, 
under good or imperfect control? What can the child 
make with bis hands? Is he especially fond of making 
things? Is he careful or careless? Quick or slow, imi- 
tative or original in manual construction? It might be 
well to reserve one card for samples of the child’s hand- 
writing to be written perhaps once a year, with date. 
Are there nervous, spasmodic, automatic movements, as 
twitching of the muscles of face, lips, eyelids, fingers, 
hands, etc.? 

Control of vocal organs; can all sounds of the lan- 
guage be made perfectly and easily? Is the voice under 
control in respect to pitch, force, etc.? Is there stutter- 
ing or hesitancy in speech? Talk much or little? Does 
the child belong decidedly to the motor type? 


6. Physical Exercise, Play, and Recreation Amount 
and kind ; how much time is spent in the open air daily? 
Character of games most enjoyed? Kind of playmates 
chosen? Attitude toward companions in play; spirit; 
disposition, temper manifested? Treatment of play- 
mates? 

7. Physical Fatigue.—Nature of exercise and length of 
time required to produce it; degree of fatigue; time 
required for recovery ; irritability, nervous, uncontrolled 
movements of fingers, hands, etc., restlessness as signs 
and accompaniments of fatigue; relation to mental 
work. Is child frequently fatigued physically? 

8. Sleep.—How many hours? Are there regular hours 
for retiring and arising? What are they? Are they 
regularly kept? Is the child frequently up late at night? 
On what occasions? Effects? Issleepsound or broken? 
Is the child’s mind usually free from care or worry on 
retiring? Ischild fully rested on rising? Conditions 
of sleeping room ; size of room, ventilation, temperature, 
other occupants. 

9. Sense Organs.—Note any peculiarities, such as ex- 
cess or lack of sensitiveness in touch, taste, or smell. 
Eye and ear tests should be made, the former at least 
twice, the latter once a year, and recorded on cards pre- 
pared for this purpose. 

The eye tests are made with the aid of acard prepared 
for this purpose. The Snellen test cards are considered 
standard, but almost any optician can supply a card that 
would answer all purposes. Sufficient directions are us- 
ually found on the card; if not there they will be given by 
the optician. A few points should be carefully ob- 
served. Always hang the card in a good light and make 
sure that it can be clearly seen from the point where 
the child to be tested is stationed ; test one eye at a 
time, letting the other be covered with a book or card ; 
make the record for each eye in the proper place on the 
“sight and hearing” card. The record will be in the 
form of a fraction, the relation between the numerator 
and denominator of which will indicate the condition of 
the eye ; that is, if the numerator is the same as the de- 
nominator it will indicate that the eye sees to read the 
normal distance ; if smaller, that the vision is defective, 
the degree of the defect being inversely proportional to 
the size of the numerator compared with the denomin- 
ator. With some test cards the pupil from a given 
normal distance reads the row of smallest type which he 
can distinguish, beside which is found either the correct 
fraction to be entered on the record or a number in- 
dicating the number of feet at which this particular type 
can be read by the normal eye; in the latter case this 
number is taken as the numerator, while the number of 
feet at which the child stands from the card is used as 
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the fixed. denominator. Other cards present only one 
size of type, which the normal eye reads at‘a certain dis- 
tance ; for the record, this normal distance will form 
the denominator of the fraction, and the greatest num- 
ber of feet at which the child can read the letters will 
form the numerator. Any great discrepancy between 
the two eyes is usually more serious than a moderate but 
equal defect in both. 

Satisfactory ear. tests may be made with any stem- 
winding watch, by turning the stem backward, always at 
a uniform and the same rate of speed. First get.the 
normal distance, the distance at which the turning of 
the stem should be heard; this may be obtained by 
testing a dozen or twenty persons who evidently have n® 
serious defect in hearing, and taking the average of 
their distances. As in the eye tests, the number of feet 
measuring this normal distance will be the denominator 
of the fraction, and the greatest number of feet at 
which the child can hear the sound will be the numer- 
ator. ‘Make the tests in a noiseless room ; test one ear 
at a time, letting the other be closed : let the ear being 
tested be turned squarely toward the sound. Enter the 
results on the “sight and hearing” card. 

Both tke eye and ear test, as described here, are very 
rough, but they wil serve to detect the majority of seri- 
ous defects of sight and hearing. Parents should be at 
once informed of grave defects and advised to consult a 
competent oculist or aurist ; at the same time the teacher 
should show the pupil such consideration in respect to 
seating, etc., as the nature of his defect may require. 

10. Cleanliness.—Of hands, nails, face, ears, teeth, 
head, whole body, clothing? Frequency and thoroness 
of bathing face and hands, whole body? Child’s attitude 
and feeling toward uncleanness in self or others? Is 
the child compelled to urinate with unusual frequency? 
About how often? (Every experienced teacher recog- 
nizes the importance of knowing any weakness in this 


respect.) 
(To be continued.) 


we 
Means and Methods in School Work. 


By WituiaM A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


1. Demand clear enunciation and correct pronuncia- 
tion both in reading and in all recitations. 

2. Give attention to pen-holding and: position in 
writing. 

8. Require much practice in the fore-arm and full- 
arm movements in writing. 

4, In the lower grades—say from the first to the 
fourth or fifth, inclusive—the pupils in oral spelling may 
pronounce the word and then spell and pronounce it by 
syllables. In the upper grades omit the pronunciation 
by syllables, but make a slight pause after the letters of 
each syllable. 

5. Be careful about the length of the recesses. Let 
them be exactly on time and not exceed in length th 
time prescribed in the school regulations. 

6. All the teachers should in all cases be present’ in 
their respective school-rooms at least ten minutes be- 
fore the time fixed for commencing the exercises. 

7. Do not keep pupils too often, too long, or unneces- 
sarily after school. 

8. Practice in the phonetic sounds of the letters is 
particularly to be commended, first in the primary 
grades, and also in the several classes of the grammar 
schools. 

9. The best school is that which is least governed, 
in which the pupils do the most work and the teacher 
apparently the least. 

10. The best teacher is that one who is constantly 
striving for personal improvement and professional ad- 
vancement. All teachers should improve in personal 
accomplishments and in scholarship, and advance in pro- 
fessional ability every year. vy 
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First Lessons in Reading. 
By EMERSON E. Wuire, LL. D. 


In no other branch of school training is a clear know- 
ledge of the ends to be attained more important than in 
the teaching of reading, and this is especially true in 
the first lessons. The importance of this knowledge of 
ends is enhanced by the fact that reading is not a sim- 
ple art with a single guiding end, but is a complex art 
including several simple arts with different ends. This 
fact has not always been recognized in the devising and 
advocacy of methods of teaching reading, and unfortu- 
nately too great stress has been placed upon so-called 
methods. 

Two general views as to the results to be attained in 
teaching reading to children have dominated in the de- 
vising and using of methods. One of these views looks 
upon silent reading as the art of recognizing in succes- 
sion the words on the written or printed page, oral read- 
ing adding the correct pronunciation or utterance of 
these words with a propero servance of the pauses. This 
was the view generally held by elementary teachers 
when the writer was a child in school. The other view 
regards silent reading as the art of getting the thought 
expressed by written or printed words, oral reading adding 
the proper utterance of the thought and feeling thus ap- 
prehended. 

It is not meant that either of these views wholly ex- 
cludes the other. Those who hold the first view recog- 
nize, in some degree, that reading is a means of getting 
the meaning of the printed page, but in their methods 
they specially aim at word calling, and not at thought 
getting. Those holding the second view recognize the 
fact that word recognition is a necessary means of 
thought reading, but their methods specially aim at the 
grasp and utterance of the thought. 

The practical difference of these two views will be 
more clearly seen by a glance at the special methods 
which they have inspired. 

The first has resulted in the devising of the a-b-c- 
method, the syllable method, the phonic method, andthe 
so-called synthetic method, each of these methods having 
for its primary aim the training of pupils in the power 
to recognize and pronounce written or printed words. 
The phonic and synthetic methods are based on the fact 
that the sounds which compose a spoken word give, 
when synthesized, the name of the printed word. Many 
words when spoken are composed of the sounds of all the 
the letters which make up their printed form, and hence 
those purely phonetic words are readily taught. 

The second view of reading has resulted in the devising 
of the word method, so strongly advocated by Horace 
Mann, the sentence method, and the so-called thought 
method, each method having for its special end the 
training of pupils in the power to get the thought ex- 
pressed by written or printed words—in other words, the 
training of pupils in thought reading and not in mere 
word calling. Itis to be noted that each of these three 
methods takes its name from the one feature that is 
specially emphasized by it in the initial steps in reading. 

The limitations of the several methods of teaching 
reading, named above, are evident when viewed in the 
light of the different acts or processes that are included 
in the art of reading. Reading includes (1) the recog- 
nition at sight of the written or printed words, (2) a 
a knowledge of their meaning and use, and (3) in oral 
reading, their correct and facile utterance. These acts 
or arts are essential to the reading of a sentence. 
In addition to this essential word mastery, the art 
of reading includes (4) the grasp of the thought 
and feeling expressed by the words, and (5) in oral 
reading, their correct and clear expression. But in 
order that the thought of a sentence may be readily ap- 
prehended, the eye must acquire the art of taking in the 
sentence as a whole by a synthetic glance. Solong as the 
eye and the mind linger on successive words, hitching 
from one word to another, sentences as wholes are not 
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seen, and the easy grasp of the thought and its proper 
vocal expression are not possible. The act of taking ina 
group of words with a quick sweep of the eye must be- 
come automatic before facile reading is possible. There 
must be word recognition without the focusing of atten- 
tion on the successive words. Reading involves a rapid 
synthesis of wordsand ideas—the synthetic glance of eye 
and mind. 

This brief analysis of the different acts involved in 
reading makes clear the importance of forming correct 
automatic habits in primary lessons, and this becomes a 
good test of the value of methods. In thelight of these 
facts let us glanceat each of the seven methods of teach- 
ing reading, named above. 


The A-B-C Method. 


The a-b-c or letter method aims primarily to teach 
words as forms. It proceeds on the assumption that 
written or printed words are recognized from the letters 
of which they are made up. The method has been 
widely condemned on the ground that it cannot give 
pupils the power to make out new words, and for the 
reason that the names of the letters of a word are not 
when synthesized thename of the word. Thus the names 
of the letters c a t when spoken together do not give kat 
but se-a-te. Yet, notwithstanding this objection, many 
thousands of persons taught by the a-b-c method have, 
in some way, early acquired the power to recognize even 
new words at sight, and the deaf readily learn to recog- 
nize words as forms without their knowing the names, 
much less the sounds, of the letters that compose them. 
As will appear later, the ability of children taught by 
the letter method to make out new words, is largely due 
to syllabic power, often acquired unconsciously. The 
special weakness of the old a-b-c drill was the focusing 
of the pupil’s attention on the letters in the successive 
words, resulting in the automatic habit of letter and 
word attention with indifference to the thought—often 
resulting in the bad habit of hitching from word to 
word, the eye and the mind keeping step together. In 
the writer’s boyhood in school he stood in the reading 
class next to a much older boy who spelled mentally 
every word read, usually moving his lips at each letter. 
This was done automatically on words perfectly known 
as “and,” “to,” “‘is,” “‘ was,” etc. This idiotic habit 
was early formed by “‘spelling words out loud” before 


pronouncing them—a stupid practice in the old-time 


school. Thousands of persors thus drilled in childhood 
have never been able to free the eye to take in words as 
wholes, much less a group of words or a sentence. 


The Syllabic Method. 


The ability to recognize syllabic combinations of letters 
is the real secret of the a-b-c method in giving pupils fa- 
cility in recognizing new words at sight. In the old- 
time school the reading and spelling drills passed from 
the alphabet to combinations of letters, first those of two 
letters, as ab, eb, ib, ob, etc., then combinations of three 
letters, andso on. Pupils were thus made familiar with 
those type combinations of letters, which constitute the 
syllables in English words. It was this syllabic drill 
which gave young pupils the ability to recognize and 
pronounce words with facility. Atless than six years of 
age the writer was able to read the New Testament with 
undesirable rapidity—that is, to name the words! It is 
a question whether pupils intelligently taught by this 
syllabic method did not become as skilful word readers 
as those now taught by the phonic methods. The start 
was slower, for syllabic skill was at first acquired some- 
what unconsciously, but when what have been called the 
syllabic phones of Fnglish words were mastered, progress 
was rapid. When the syllabic habit and the syllabic 
sense are established new words are made out with 
greater facility than by the synthesis of their elements, 
whether letters or sounds. Certainly, the oral naming 
of the letters in words is small, if any, help in their rec- 
ognition, while the habit of doing this is a fatal obstacle 
to natural reading. 
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The Phonic Method. 


The phonic method aims to associate the sounds of 
letters with their forms, and to train pupils in the syn- 
thesis of the sounds of the several letters in words. 
Words are thus made out by a synthesis of their phonic 
elements. The method is evidently most successful in 
teaching purely phonetic words ; thatis, words which are 
made up, when spoken, of the sounds of all their letters. 
Fortunately, the child’s vocabulary contains many such 
words, as is shown by an ordinary primer. 

The phonic method was in use in Boston and several 
other American cities early in the fiftics. In the first 
lessons in reading pupils were persistently drilled in the 
phonic analysis of words, and this was attended later by 
the use of diacritical marks. This training resulted in a 
good degree of skill in making out new words and in in- 
creased accuracy in the pronunciation of words. But 
the attention of the pupils was largely focused on words 
and reading became largely a process of word calling, the 
grasp and expression of the thought receiving little at- 
tention. In the sixties a new impulse was given to the 
phonic method by the invention of the Leigh type in 
which each letter had a special form for each of its 
sounds, the original forn of the letter being well pre- 
served. This “Pronouncing Orthography,” as it was 
called, was used for several years in the schools of Bos- 
ton, New York, St. Louis, Washington, and several other 
cities, and the success of the device was strongly at- 
tested in the successive reports of the cities named. In- 
deed. so great was the demand for the new pronouncing 
type that an edition of the primers in several standard 
series of readers was printed init. But as early as 1880 
the Leigh type had largely disappeared from American 
schools, being displaced in many instances by the use of 
diacritical marks. 


The Synthetic Method. 


The so-called synthetic method takes its name from 
the fact that it gives great stress to the teaching of 
words by the synthesis of their phonic elements. It 
makes free use of diacritical marks to denote the pro- 
nunciation of words, and rulesare given for the sounds of 
vowels, for silent letters, etc. The special stress of the 
reading exercise is given to the “ marking” of words, the 
repeating of phonic rules, and the pronunciation of words 
by a synthesis of their elementary sounds. This is often 
continued by enthusiastic teachers for months as if it 
were a necessary process in learning to read. “I re- 
member,” says Miss Arnold, “‘ hearing a teacher chide a 
pupil for reading a sentence before she had time to 
mark the vowels, but since the child could and did read 
it without such help, the marking was evidently unnec- 
essary.” The result is commendable skill in pronouncing 
new words, but the method focuses the attention unduly 
on words, with resulting indifference to the grasp and 
expression of the thought, and this often becomes an 
automatic habit not easily overcome. 

The use of diacritical marks in first lessons in reading 
is easily overdone—a liability that attends the use of all 
mechanical devices. These marks may be properly used to 
denote the sounds of letters, and also the pronunciation of 
words written or printed separately ; but the words in the 
sentences to be read by puplls should not be thus marked. 
The habit of relying on such artificial aid becomes an 
actual hindrance in reading common type. The fact 
seems to be overlooked that children learn to speak cor- 
rectly hundreds of words without any aid from the eye. 


The Word Method, 


The fact that the making out of words either from 
their letters or their phonic elements proves a hindrance 
in the proper reading of sentences, suggested to Mr. 
Webb and others that the words occurring in the first 
lessons in reading should be taught as wholes, and in ad- 
vance of sentence reading. It was found by trial that 
this could easily be done and the recognition of the 
words at sight thus be secured. _ This made it possible to 
train the eye to take in groups of words and sentences 
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and to direct the attention to the thought to be grasped 
and read. 

This method, called the word method, was in use in 
the primary schools of Cleveland as early as 1854, possi- 
bly earlier, and the pupils read lessons from the board 
and from charts and primers with charming natural 
expression. In the opinion of the writer no other city 
in the country secured at that day such an admirable 
reading of the thought by young pupils as Cleveland. 
All new words in reading lessons were taught in advance 
of any attempt at the reading of the sentences. Asa 
result there was no hitching from word to word and, 
under skilful teachers, no hesitation on words. The 
pupils whre trained to take in groupsof words and sen- 
tences by a synthetic glance, and the reading was free, 
natural, and expressive. 

But it was soon evident that the method was being used 
too exclusively and much too long. Even second year 
pupils had small ability to make out new words, and their 
indifference to the letters in words appeared in poor spell- 
ing. The result was a striking example of the persistence 
of habit when action becomes automatic. It was also found 


that the pupils largely relied upon the teacher or other 


person for new words, and this resulted in their stumbling 
over untaught words even insimple lessons. Means were 
soon employed to supplement the method and correct its 
tendencies. Its exclusive use was limited to three or 
four months, and when pupils had acquired the power to 
take in at a glance groups of words and sentences, it was 
dropped even as an initial step. 
The Sentence Method. 


The so-called sentence method begins with the sen- 
tence as a whole. A fact is developed objectively and 
expressed in an oral sentence and then this sentence is 
written on the board. The pupils look at the marks on 
the board and repeat the oral sentence, and this is called 
reading the sentence as a whole. The several words in 
the sentence are next taught, first as wholes (word 
method), and then the sentence is read by a synthesis of 
its words. In a few weeks many sentences may thus be 
given, and the pupils taught to recognize scores of words 
at sight. 

It is evident that the sentences written on the board 
are not at first read in any true sense of the word. The 
so-called reading is simply a repetition of the oral sen- 
tence, and this would be done just as well if there was 
no separation of the words in the written sentence, as for 
example, “Maryhasanappleinherhand.” The repetition 
of this sentence, even while looking at it, is not reading 
it. Instead of getting the thought from the sentence, 
which is reading, the thought is put into the sentence. 
In speech and writing thought is put into sentences ; 


‘in reading thought is gotten out of written or printed 


sentences. But the so-called method put the emphasis 
on the reading of the sentences and secured from the 
first the natural expression of the thought. Its superi- 
ority to the word method is, however, not evident. 


The Thought Method. 


The sentence method isalso called the thought method, 
and for the reason, that the process begins with the 
thought, at firstexpressed orally. The order is first, the 
development of the thought, next its oral expression, 
and then the writing of thesentence‘on the board. One 
of the earliest advocates of this method of teaching 
primary reading, Mr. George L. Farnham, then superin- 
tendent of the publicschools of Binghamton, N. Y., called 
it “The Thought and Sentence Method,” but the process 
became generally known as the sentence method and, to 
a more limited extent, as the thought method. 

One of the common reasons assigned in the advocacy 
of the device was the assumption that the thought is the 
unit of knowledge, and hence the sentence is the unit of 
language. This was put forth as the “philosophy” of 
the method ; but it so happens that the thought is not 
the unit of knowledge, but rather ideas and concepts, 
which are expressed by words. An idea or a concept is 
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as truly knowledge asathought. Such groups of words 
as a “tall tree,” “‘a large boy,” “the blue sky,” “the 
green grass,” etc., as truly express knowledge as the 
formal sentences, “The tree is tall;” “‘ The boy is large ;” 
“The sky is blue,” etc. Indeed the child’s frst knowl- 
edge is expressed by single words and by phrases, and not 
by formal sentences. The word method used by skilful 
teachers demonstrated the fact that children may be as 
greatly interested in ideas and concepts and their expres- 
sion as in sentences. Moreover, the thought or sen- 
tence method has at best a very limited use, it being 
best used in connection with sentences written on the 
board. It has no practical .dvantage when the primer or 
first reader is reached. 

It is doubtful whether the thought and sentence 
method should be used continuously even for a few days. 
When used, immediate attention should be given to the 
words and the pupils should be trained in passing from 
the words to the sentence and its thought. Otherwise 
pupils become dependent upon the teacher both for the 
thought and its expression, and this results in careless 
reading, the omission or insertion of words, etc. This 
is especially true in reading long sentences or those in 
which modifying words are not essential to the expres- 
sion of the main thought. Pupils glance at sentences as 
wholes and “*jump at the thought.” 

it is evident from this brief survey that no one of the 
so-called methods of teaching reading is a complete 
method, even for the first lessons, Each is a device for 
the attainment of a certain result and this is only one of 
several results that are attained in the complex art of 
reading. Moreover, it is seen that the exclusive use of 
any one of these methods, even for a few weeks, results 
in some habit or tendency that must be corrected before 
accurate and natural reading is possible. 

These facts suggest that the first lessons in reading 
should be given by such a combination of processes or 
methods as shall result not only in necessary word mas- 
tery, but also in facile thought reading. Itis also evi- 
dent that this involves the teaching of words in such a 
manner as not to prevent early and persistent practice in 
sentence reading, the grasp and expression of the 
thought. It is possible that this result may not depend 
on any special combination of processes or on any given 
order of procedure. More may depend on the teacher’s 
clear knowledge of the results to be attained and her 
skill in recognizing and meeting the needs of the pupils. 


we 
The Education of a Girl. 


The education of woman, according to a German 
writer, is still a weak point is the American scheme of 
training. One of the problems that remains to be solved 
is the exact differentiation that ought to be made between 
the education of a boy and the education of a girl. 
Without going into the philosophy of the matter an arti- 
cle by Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education—from 
which extracts are here printed—give some very practi- 
cal hints and helps. Mrs. Kellogg is writing an answer 
to a correspondent, a club woman, who wants to know 
what course to pursue in the education of a little girl 
from babyhood to graduation : 

First, | would make sure that my little girl was a good, 
healthy animal before I put her at school anywhere. A 
stock of physical vitality is a far richer possession for your 
child than any early-stimulated brain. Let her live as 
close to nature as you possibly can manage, even if you 
have to move in the country to do it. Let her “run 
wild” as far as safety and good sense will permit. To 
bring up little children in city homes or boarding houses 
is to cruelly rob them of their rightful inheritance. 

If she were physically strong enough at four years old 
I would send her to a kindergarten ; if not, I would wait 
till she was five. And now will come the danger that 
you will not get a good kindergarten. A good kinder- 
garten is the very gate of heaven ; but there are many 
poor ones, as every good kindergartner knows. 
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Advantages of Public Schools. 


Public schools after that ? Of course. Doyou shrink 
from the contact of a miscellaneous public school for 
your little girl? Sheis born into a miscellaneous world. 
{f her primary teachers are of the right kind, she will 
get a standard of right and a power to discriminate and 
adapt that she can never acquire among the guarded few 
of a private school. 

When this little girl reaches the age of twelve or thir- 
teen years, give her your most careful consideration. Is 
she tired, restless, nervous, capricious, and inexplainable 
to herself ? Take her from school. Give her over to 
freedom and nature again, during this delicate period. 
To push her thru, or allow her to be pushed thru a grad- 
uation at this time, if she is not normally well, is a moral 
wrong. It seems almost unbelievable in this day when 
children are being studied hygienically with an X-ray 
scrutiny, that our girls are urged thru their graduating 
year by the keyed-up, nervous prodding of per cent. ex-- 
aminations. It only proves the rarity and pricelessness 
of that jewel—consistency. And, now believe me, when 
I tell you that no influence can do as much to change 
these conditions as the concentrated effort of a woman’s 
club. Any sensible measure concerning the schools, 
which a club, composed of the best women in the com- 
munity, would launch and tactfully push forward, would 
not fail. When enough influential mothers unite in pro- 
test against the wrongs in our present school curriculum 
these wrongs will be righted; and no one will suggest 
that such effort is not within the “sphere” of your 
womanhood and motherhood. 

Shall my daughter go to high school? Yes, if she is 
equal to it physically. Buta year of complete rest be- 
tween the grade school and high school would be 
a wise course. With firm health she can do a 
great deal of hard study and valuable work in high 
school. Encourage sensible athletics, early bedtime, and 
proper food. These will tide her over the hard places. 

Her reading? So much to be said here, it is a 
sermon by itself. So much of her future tastes and 
ambitions depend upon her reading at this time, one 
shrinks from recommending any course. Let her tem- 
perament decide somewhat. If she is fanciful and im. 
aginative, offset this tendency with the literal and prac- 
tical ; if prosaic and matter of fact, give her the poetic 
and imaginative. But strive that her reading be real 
literature rather than the ephemeral book of a day. 
If you can build her taste with the best in story, poetry, 
and drama, the wave of modern fiction will not over- 
whelm her, tho it will beat hard upon her. 

What College? 

Young ladyhood isreached. Ourlittle girl has grown 
up. What shallshe do? Can you send her to college? 
Where? Toa “‘co-ed” university or a woman’s college? 
I think there should be equal opportunity, but a different 
goal. Preparation for wifehood and motherhood is en- 
tirely left out of the college curriculm for girls. The 
omission is vital. Some day, that blessed some day, a 
college course for girls may come to mean, first, the 
science of health. Not athletics to excel some rival 
“team” and to give mannish “yells,” but for the sake of 
asonud body. Every subject taken up by college girls 
should be taught with an eye to her training as a future 
home-maker. To be anintelligent, accomplished woman 
and “ hold one’s own,” in and out of a well-managed home 
means much. Above art, science, literature, or philogo- 
phy, she needs to know herself—her physical organiza- 
tion, and not think it proper delicacy to faint at the 
sight of apparatus in a medical lecture room. Then, in 
her study life, every subject should include her needs in 
the future home. Is science any less science because it 
embraces the chemistry of cooking ? 

Is this old-fashioned doctrine? Are you concluding 
Iam not the “new woman”? But I appeal to you as a 
club of intelligent women, what have you most needed as 
wives and mothers? Let me say just here that every 
young woman needsa year of kindergarten training as pu- 
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pil-teacher, before her marriage. Nowhere is the Froebelian 
philosophy more needed than in a home of Jittle children. 

“But if my daughter wishes to follow one of the 
learned professions?” Then she must take her place 
side by side with men in co-educational institutions, and 
forfeit the benefit of a separate woman’s college. But I 
would not have her enter upon the technical training of 
a profession under twenty years of age, and only then if 
health were sound. 

= 


The Influence of the Queen. 


It is undoubtedly fortunate for the integrity of the 
British empire that the sovereign is, from the point of 
view of autocratic domination, a mere figure-head. So 
many and so intricate are the problems, governmental, 
social, educational, and religious, of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, India, and the numerous smaller de- 
pendencies of the empire that no single human mind 
could hope to exercise even the most general oversight 
and direction in their solution. Queen Victoria was an 
ideal monarach because she renounced the prerogatives 
of initiation and interference, but sought to accomplish 
her ideals thru personal influence. Vast as is the 
empire on which the sun never sets, there is no doubt 
the Queen's example and precept pervaded every part. 

One of the strong traits of Victoria’s character was 
her love for domestic life. At times she insisted upon 
the most vigorous court etiquette, but whenever the 
occasion seemed appropriate, as at one of her country 
places, she liked to forget that she was Queen, behaving 
merely as the lady of the manor. Nothing gave her 
keener pleasure than to roam about her estate at Bal- 
moral and, when she heard the voice of the good wife at 
the cottage door say, “‘ Come in, ma’am, and sit down,” 
to enter the cottage and await her pot of tea while she 
chatted about the crops and the church services. 

This simplicity and fondness for home life are national 
characteristics of the English. There is no doubt that 
the Queen’s personal influence has had a great deal to 
do with keeping up the habits of domesticity. 

The following anecdote is worth repeating as an 
example of the Queen’s point of view in regard to cloth- 
ing, and at the same time it reveals a little of the 
womanly sympathy which was so marked a trait : 

“Some years ago it was decided to establish in Dublin a 
branch of the Kensington School of Needlework for the benefit 
of impoverished gentlewomen, whose work was to be placed 
upon sale. One of the lady directors determined to secure the 
patronage of the Queen, with orders, if it were possible, and 
thus, by securing the royal good will, place the enterprise im- 
mediately upon a solid footing. The director brought the 
proposition before the board of managers, who immediately 
opposed it. As a compromise they agreed that the lady might 
write to the Queen, personally, if she so desired; but they 
were unwilling to sanction such audacity, officially. 

The letter was written with all tact and delicacy, and, to the 
triumph of the writer, a prompt reply came back from Windsor. 
The royal patron of the newly established school sent a cloak, 
which she wished duplicated in good material, and with this a 
generous order for gowns, wraps, and lingerie for the young 
princesses, -her granddaughters. The lady-in-waiting who 
conducted the correspondence especially requested that the 
Queen’s cloak—a large, black mantle—be returned as speedily 
as possible, as it was one which Her Majesty wore constantly 
in her drives and while taking tea out of doors, and could not 
conveniently be spared. The garment was one which few 
well-to-do women would have valued ; it was decidedly thread- 
bare, very smooth and glossy inside the collar, buvit was warm 
and comfortable, and its owner valued it on this account. It 
goes without saying that the new mantle was made, but it is 
doubtful if it ever quite superseded the old cloak, which she 
liked best.” 

It is be noted that the Queen never deluded herself 
with the specious argument that by giving extravagant 
orders she was helping trade. She seems to have under- 
stood, what so many forget, that wanton destruction of 
commercial wealth leads toward national poverty. 

It is needless to say that in religion Victoria exercised 
a refining and conservative influence. England is a pro- 
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foundly religious country. And Queen Victoria fully 
satisfied the national ideal of a sovereign who is the 
spiritual as well as the temporal ruler of her people. 
Her journal is full of sweet religious sentiment, quite 
free from morbidnessormawkishness. Her grief over the 
death of the Prince Consort, who died in 1862, was that 
of a noble Christian woman. Upon his tomb she wrote : 
“ Farewell, most faithful one ; here will I rest with thee 


_ and rise again with thee in Christ.” 


In politics Victoria was, of course, anxious from the 
outset not to interfere. While Albert lived and was all 
the time manifesting his sympathy with the liberal 
movements, the Queen naturally enough showed that she 
shared his opinions. After his death she was less in- 
clined to take sides. Her personal friendship for Dis- 
raeli was always apparent and, it is said, her disinclination 
toward Gladstone. Yet in one very important question 
of state she was certainly in sympathy with Gladstone ; 
she had a most kindly feeling toward Ireland. The 
example she set her subjects of compassion and tolera- 
tion toward the people of the sister kingdom was alone 
worth the price of her sovereignty. Asfar back as 1838 
Daniel O’Connell wrote : 

“It is quite true that our gracious and beloved Queen not only 
is free from any prejudices against her Irish subjects, but is 
actually and sincerely friendly to the rights and liberties of 
the Irish people. Ido verily believe that she has the noble 
ambition of making her reign celebrated by the pure and per- 
fect pacification of Ireland. We never had a sovereign before 
her present Majesty who was not an actual enemy to the Irish 
people ; the change is propitious, and should be cherished.” 


One other of the Queen’s political prejudices deserves 
special commemoration. She hated war. On her 
death-bed she whispered to her son Albert Edwara, now 
Edward VII, “ Promote peace.” All the world knows 
that she was bitterly opposed to the present war in the 
Transvaal and the belief isnot wanting that her grieving 
over itled to herdeath. ‘Promote peace,” had been her 
own motto all her life. 

There can be no question that Victoria’s influence 
has been of the greatest economic worth to the empire. 
The England of to-day, however, it may be for the mo- 
ment, shuddering over “Made in Germany,” is in a far 
better way than it was in 1837. At that time the com- 
mon people were hopelessly brutalized. Social discontent 
was widespread. The rich had far less sense of the re- 
sponsibility of riches than they have to-day. Everything 
portended a troublous reign for the young queen. 

Yet during sixty-four years conditions have steadily 
improved. Not alone ina material way, with the growth 
of railways and steamshiplines and manufactories of cot- 
ton, steel, and brass, but with constant broadening of the 
nation’s intellectual horizon. 

In the field of education the improvement has been 
little short of marvelous. In 1837 the country had no 
training colleges, no school boards, no impetusof schools, 
no central board of education. The year that Victoria 
came to the throne was the year in which a report was 
made for the first time by a committee appointed to look 
into the means of providing an education for the poorer 
classes. That report was full of a story of pitiful igno- 
rance. In Leeds only one child in forty-one received 
daily instruction; in Birmingham, one in thirty-eight ; 
in Manchester, one in thirty-five. The ordinary school- 
room in charge of the pristine “Dame” wasa dirty ill- 
ventilated hole, as dwelling, dormitory, and school-room, 
accommodating families of seven and eight persons. 
“ Oftentimes the committee would find that the “dame” 
was hanging out the clothes or even washing them in the 
school-room. To-day there are in England alone 63,000 
certificated teachers, schools that accommodate six and 
one-half million pupils and an expenditure of about $665,- 
000,000 annually upon primary education. 

For whatever advance there has been in England in 
the last sixty-three years the Queen is entitled to credit. 
An aggressive leader she has never been, but she has al- 
ways exerted a strong intelligent influence in the direc- 
tion of the things that are right and of fair repute. 
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Care of the Teeth. 


Physiology has become one of the fundamental studies 
in the elementary schools. In connection with it is given 
instruction in the simple laws of hygiene. Special atten- 
tion is devoted to the evil effects of alcoholic beverages 
and narcotics. All this is commendable and encouraging 
to the friends of educational progress. The well-being 
of the body cannot be too highly regarded in the making 
up of school programs. 

One logical result of the more intelligent interest of 
the people in matters concerning the health of children 
is the introduction of expert medical inspection of the 
schools. Thus far this inspection has confined itself 
largely to the sanitary conditions of school buildings and 
the general health of pupils. If there has been any spe- 
cialization it has been examination ipto the condition of 
children’s eyes and ears, and perhaps also of the nose 
and throat. One important factor seems to have been 
largely disregarded, and that is the need of a periodical 
dental inspection. The principal reason for the over- 
sight is probably to be found in the lack of interest on 
the part of the average physician in the health of teeth. 
This field has long been left entirely to the dentist, and 
the latter has not, at least in the United States, been 
made a member of the boards of medical examiners for 
s:hools. 

In Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden, and Japan, 
the importance of the examination of school children’s 
teeth by a competent dentist has long received practical 
recognition. In Great Britain the question has been 
agitated for some years, and all signs point to a speedy 
adoption of dental inspection and the teaching of the 
proper care of the teeth at least in city schools. 

The usual plan is to employ dental surgeons to make 
periodical examinations of every pupil. Records are 
kept and parents are advised concerning proper care, or 
free treatment is given to the poor. A similar system 
is very much needed in this country. State, county, 
and municipal examiners of children’s teeth must become 
a part of the public elementary school machinery. 

Meanwhile instruction in the care of the teeth ought 
to be made part of the elementary school course in physi- 
ology and hygiene. So much depends upon cleanliness 
and health of the mouth and teeth that the reasonable- 
ness of this proposition will be at once recognized. The 
decay of the temporary teeth may work lasting injury. 
Digestion is frequently impaired by imperfect mastica- 
tion due to defective molars. The presence of microbes 
bred in particles of food left between the teeth is often 
the source of serious stomach troubles. Nervous diffi- 
culties of various kinds can be traced to neglect of the 
teeth. And the inference is by no means far-fetched 
that the development of serious lung diseases has re- 
sulted from a neglected mouth. The wisdom of in- 
creased attention to the education of children in the 
things affecting their present and future health and 
strength is evident to every intelligent adult. No diffi- 
culty ought to be encountered, therefore, from the side 
of school officers in introducing lessons on the care of 
the teeth and mouth into elementary schools. 

The Hospital considers the care of school children’s 
teeth by the state as of greater importance even than 
the providing of food for the poor. “It must be remem- 
bered,” says this authority in matters concerning hygiene, 
“that there is a great hereditary and instinctive ten- 
dency among all but the very lowest type of the human 
race which drives parents to provide their young with 
food. Food of a sort, then, the children will be sure to 
have. On the other hand, there is no inborn instinct 
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which drives parents to look after their children’s teeth. 
Yet we as a community object to Nature’s method of 
eliminating the toothless ones by starvation. So we 
keep these weakly ones alive, sometimes in hospitals, 
sometimes in jails, sometimes in workhouses, but always 
at great expense, while the great multitude of those 
who are not thrown entirely upon our hands lead a less 
healthy and less productive life than would be the case 


_if they had been thrown upon the world uneducated, 


perhaps, but with good teeth.” The state has a duty to 
perform with regard to the care of the children’s teeth. 
It is a matter of pressing importance from an educational 
as well as from a hygienic point of view. 


mC 


Victoria, the Good. 


In the death of the queen of England the world lost 
a most influential educator. The lessons she has taught 
have been numerous and of wide significance. All per- 
suns who stand above their fellows necessarily teach, and 
it is well for the race if those who are selected as rulers 
possess traits that may be safely imitated. History gives 
us several instances of rulers justly worthy of the title 
“Good ;” the one universally bestowed upon Victoria. 

After such reigns as those of the four Georges that 
of Victoria stands out in pleasant contrast; it had a high 
moral standard. She was the head of the English church, 
and was worthy of the position. 

Queen Victoria was a great lover of children ; she felt 
lonely if one or more of her grandchildren were not 
about her. This was not wholly because she was herself 
a mother ; all the world’s great exhibit this trait. 

She possessed force of character; this is her claim to 
enduring fame. She had great knowledge of public af- 
fairs ; she was reasonable in her ideas; she was affec- 
tionate ; she realized in herself and her home circle the 
possibilities attainable by the British citizen in general. 
While a queen, she was always a woman, as her domes- 
tic life clearly shows. Tennyson says: 


Her court was pure, her life serene ; 
God gave her peace : her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife, and queen. 


we 
Regents’ Published List of Art Works. 


Some time ago the regents of the University of the 
State of New York made out a list of one hundred paint- 
ings, reproductions of statues, and public monuments 
suitable for decoration of high school buildings. These 
were to be paid for by public money; the list was not 
regarded as exclusive, for the trustees of any school may 
alter or expand it to their heart’scontent. Theintention 
was simply to arrange a good working list as a basis. 

Endeavoring not to get into this list anything objec- 
tionable to any class of citizens the regents submitted 
it to seventy-five persons—artists, clergymen, and educa- 
tors. It was found that certain of the works of art were 
objected to on one or more of the following grounds: 


1. Too nude. 

2. Too trivial or undignified. 

3. Inartistic. 

4, Objectionable to certain sects as, to the orthodox 
Jews. 

Such pictures and statues were thrown out and others 
which had been designated by the jury as inoffensive were 
substituted. Among these were the “Venus of Milo,” 
the “Hermes” of Praxiteles, Raphael’s “Sistine Ma- 
donna,” Muriilo’s “St. Anthony and the Infant Jesus.” 
It is fair to the regents to say that their secretary, 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., has stated that thelist is 
probably impaired in artistic value by the omissions, but 
that the demands of the community must to a certain 
extent be complied with. 

This is apparently the material out of which the sen- 
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sation-smiths of the yellow journals are forging their 
- bolts of denunciation. Some of the substitutions appear 
to be excellent; the only wonder is that they were not 
made before the consultation. For instance, the over- 
rated “‘ Horse Fair” of Rosa Bonheur is to be replaced 
by a good Troyon. Burne-Jones’ “Golden Stairs” is re- 
jected as “affected and stilted.” Richter’s “Queen 
Louise” is dismissed as “‘ poor and popular,” and Meis- 
sonier’s “1807,” which is not an example of his best 
work, is rightly described as “objectionable on ethical 
grounds as suggesting war.” 

It may be fairly contended that less harm will be done 
by the omission of certain great masterpieces that hap- 
pen to contain an offence to certain classes of society 
than by the inclusion of art that is poor. 


we 
Mr. Steinson Gets Judgment. 


The New York court of appeals at Albany has handed 
down a decision favorable to George Steinson in his now 
famous suit to recover $13,824 from New York city. Mr. 
Steinson claims salary as a teacher in the public schools 
from March 12, 1892, to March 12, 1892. 

The facts of the long drawn out case are these: 
In 1887 he received a teacher’s certificate from the state 
superintendent of public instruction, licensing him to 
teach in any public school in the state. Prior to his 
appointment to a New York city position he had received 
a local provisional teachers’ license for New York from 
Supt. John Jasper. When the local license expired Mr. 
Steinson was removed from his position. He took the 
case at once to Albany. The state superintendent de- 
cided that the board of education had removed him ille- 
gally, holding that Mr. Steinson could be removed only 
after trial with notice. 

To this decision the city superintendent paid no atten- 
tion, and Mr. Steinson was still prevented from teaching. 
Mandamus proceedings were then brought to compel the 
board of education to pay him his salary. The decision 
in each court to which the case was brought was against 
Mr. Steinson on the ground that he sought the improper 
remedy. Then mandamus proceedings looking toward 
reinstatement were brought. The decisions on this count 
were also adverse to Mr. Steinson. Not discouraged, 
however, he began an action on contract, on the theory 
that he was still a teacher in the schools of New York 
city and as such entitled to pay. The case was tried 
before Mr. Justice MacAdam in supreme court, part 2, 
New York, and went against the plaintiff ; held that the 
original employment was covered by the term of the so- 
calléd provisional license and that the plaintiff was liable 
to discharge upon the expiration of any six months 
term of said license and therefore entitled to no salary. 
Not satisfied with this decision Mr. Steinson appealed to 
the appellate division where the former decision was re- 
versed. Finally, upon the appeal of the defendants, the 
case went to the New York state supreme court where 
Mr. Justice Landon rendered the following decision : 


The plaintiff was not an officer but an employee. His em- 
ployment was contractual, and his proper remedy is by action. 
Mandamus would not lie as of strict right, and might be re- 
fused in the discretion of the court ; hence the former denial 
of that remedy does not bar the present action. 

His state certificate was conclusive evidence of his qualifica- 
tions to teach, and hence his employment, without more, was 
authorized. 

His provisional certificate had expired before he was em- 
ployed. The appellate division, in reversing upon the facts, is 
presumed to have held upon the conflicting evidence that it was 
not renewed. If it had been renewed, the only effect that 
could be given to it, in view of his having a state certificate, 
would be to support the inference that he contracted for em- 
ployment with reference to its limited term. This inference is 
not here permissible. 

The plaintiff's employment was subject to no other limit of 
time than the power of removal for cause, vested in the defend- 
ant and its officers, and the power of the state superintendent 
to revoke his state license. The plaintiff was discharged with- 
out right or cause and is entitled to recover. 
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The appeal might be dismissed, but as we do not think a new 
trial, pursuant to the order of the appellate division, neces- 
sary, we conclude to affirm, thus giving effect to the defend- 
ant’s stipulation for judgment absolute. 

The order should be affirmed, and judgment absolute ordered 
for plaintiff on the stipulation, with costs. 


SF 
Marshall Day. 


February 4 the centennial of John Marshall was ob- 
served in Washington pursuant to a concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress. John Marshall, who was nominated 
by President John Adams as chief justice of the United 
States took his seat on the bench in Washington Febru- 
ary 4, 1801. He stands especially high as an expounder 
of the constitution, a document then quite new to the 
people and concerning which there were different opin- 
ions. One party insisted that the national government 
was a sovereign nation created by the people of the 
United States, subject only to the limitation of the con- 
stitution. The other party insisted that the national 
government was only the accredited agent of thirteen 
independent sovereignties, which had delegated powers 
that might be abrogated at pleasure. 

Under Marshall’s exposition the sentiment of nation- 
ality germinated and grew, and an indestructible union 
of solidified states became an entity that so appealed to 
the affections and reason of men, that they were willing 
to lay down their lives for it. | 


we 


The friends of education in Alabama are rejoicing over 
the passage of a law, by a vote of seventy-three to five, 
extending the country school term from three to five 
months. Now let the good work be carried to a still 
higher plane by organizing all forces for the addition of 
yet another month to the school year. 


A bill is now before the assembly at Albany providing 
for the extension of the free text-book plan to all the 
public schools in the state. It arranges that boards of 
education may purchase text-books and any other 
necesessary school supplies out of the school fund 
of the district. And that such material shall be pur- 
chased free of cost. Text-books shall not be super- 
seded by the purchase of any other book within a 
period of five years from the time of purchase, unless by 
a three-fourths voteof the boardof education. All text- 
books and school supplies are to be purchased by the 
state from the money that is annually appropriated for 
such purposes. 


A recent decision of the queen’s bench declaring it to 
be illegal for the London school board to spend the rate- 
payers’ money for teaching science and art in evening 
classes for adults has created a great deal of hard feeling. 
Appeal has been taken to the house of lords who may re- 
verse the verdict. About 90,000 pupils in London alone 
are affected,—and presumably many more in the United 
Kingdom. The head masters of pay schools are said to 
approve of the decision since the free night classes havea 
tendency to cut into the attendance of private schools. 

Altho college men and women get their degrees rather 
late in this country, we have no institutions like this in 
England where 

“A Fellow of Magdalen Hall 
There was who knew nothing at all; 
He was seventy-three 
When he took his degree, 
Which is youngish for Magdalen Hall.” 


SF 
The next meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction will be held at Saratoga, July 5-9. 
Mr. Mason §S, Stone, formerly State Superinten- 
dent of Vermont, and recently appointed as 
Superintendent in the Philippine Islands, is the 
president of the Institute. 
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Studying Authors in a Country School. 


Perhaps a description of the method I am employing 
for study of the representative American writers may in- 
terest those teachers who are placed in a similar position 
to mine, which is that of a teacher in a rural school com- 
posed of pupils of all ages. To begin with, 1 collected 
from magazines and other sources the pictures of the 
authors | meant to study and had them framed separate- 
ly in narrow oak bands. The village cabinet maker was 
very light in his charge of the work. I hung these pic- 
tures on the school-room walls in such positions that all 
the pupils could see them. 

My object was to interest the children in the authors 
and their lives before we began to study their writings. 
I talked about them until every child in the room was 
familiar with their faces. Then I planned a course of 
study that would include all the grades, giving a month 
to each author. 

I selected Longfellow for the first month’s study. 
Upon my desk I put several biographies of the poet for 
the older pupils to refer to, and-to carry home for read- 
ing, if they so chose. Our school library had a good 
copy of his poems. [ encouraged pupils to buy copies of 
their own as a beginning of a private library. Several 
did so. We searched all possible sources for facts, an- 
ecdotes, or anything relating to Longfellow. These clip- 
pings were pasted neatly in a scrap book. 

One talk was upon Longfellow’s boyhood. The older 
children wrote short sketches, after reading from the 
biographies and referring to the scrap-book. 1 read 
““My Lost Youth” to the younger pupils and told them 
all the stories I knewconnected with the poem. We tried 
to picture the town where the poet spent his early years; 
the wharves with the vessels coming from the West In- 
dies loaded with sugar, molasses, and fruits ; the strange 
looking sailors that might be seen at this busy port; the 
fine woods in Portland where Longfellow used to walk, 
etc. In all this the children showed great interest. 

“The Children’s Hour” proved to be such a favorite 
that I took pains to procure a photograph of “ Grave 
Alice and laughing Allegra and Edith with golden hair.” 
The school learned, besides several shorter poems, some 
extracts from “‘ Evangeline.” 

When the month was up we turned our attention to 
another author. ‘May we take Lowell next,” a bright 
girl asked. When I asxed her why she chose him she 
replied, “‘ Because he lived near Longfellow, and they 
were such friends.” 

In November we studied Whittier, and especially ap- 
propriate we found some of the poems of the “‘ Quaker 
Poet” for our Thanksgiving exercises. 

December was given over to Louisa May Alcott. No 
urging was required to make the boys and girls read 
everything of this prime favorite of young people that 
they could lay their hands upon. A few were made 
happy at Christmas by being presented with some of Miss 
Alcott’s books. 

This month (January) we are taking up the Cary sis- 
ters. I selected them principally because they wrote so 
many entertaining and wholesome poems for young chil- 
dren. Ihave put Emerson in the spring that we may 
study nature as we read his poems of the out-door world. 

New Hampshire. MATILDA F.. PEASLEE. 
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The Science of Education. 

Webster’s dictionary defines science as “ Accumulated 
and established knowledge, systematized and formulated 
with reference to the discovery of general laws.” Is 
there, in the light of this definition, a science of educa- 
tion? It would seem that there is. There certainly is 
a vast fund of accumulated and established knowledge. 

My attention has been called to an article by Prof. 
Davies, of Princeton university, which seems to me to 
deny this. The article hardly grasps thesituation. The 
graduate of even a kindergarten training school is 
obliged to give much time to a discussion of general 
principles; childhood is investigated, its aptitudes and 
needs are examined as well as imparting a training in 
suitable occupations and games. Normal schools spend 
much time in giving those they prepare for primary and 
grammar schools a well-digested knowledge of educa- 
tional principles. Dr. Levi Seeley, in the New Jersey 
normal school, spent many years in fitting himself for 
this special duty. These points seem to have been over- 
looked by the worthy professor. But we do not claim 
there is no further advance to be made. 

Newark. B. D. FIFIELD. 

SF 
Definiteness in Geography. 

Not long since I heard a theological student take the 
Jews back from captivity in Babylon by way of the 
Isthmus of Suez. This was strange of course ; but even 
stranger was the fact that not another person in the 
congregation noticed anything incongruous in the expe- 
dition, and still stranger was the fact that several intelli- 
gent people who had studied ancient history among 
other things, to whom I told the incident. as a joke, 
could not see where the laughing point was. It is nota 
pleasant surprise to a man who thinks he has a joke, to 
find that, so far as others see, it is no joke at all. I 
naturally wanted to blame some one, but whom could I 
blame? Not myself, for I knew that my joke was a good 
one; not the “theolog,” for he was none too scholarly ; 
not the congregation, for most of them did not care 
whether the Jews came from Babylon or from New 
York ; not the intelligent friends, for they had the right 
not to see a joke. The only thing to blame was the 
schools of the present, and the present methods of 
teaching—everybody does this and why should I not? 
Yet these people went to school in the days when the 
children “had to study” and were supposed to learn in 
such a way as only those could learn who lived “when 
we were young.” 

1 am not one of those who believe that all excellences 
belong to any one time, whether past or present. Each 
time has its own excellences and each its own defects ; 
but a lack of definite knowledge of facts seems to be a 
defect of all times, Generalities are known and ex- 
pressed in abundance; but definiteness is rare. 

Methods in teaching geography have greatly changed, 
and yet it is fairly to be questioned whether definite 
geographical knowledge in our schools has increased 
very much. For instance, once it seemed to be the 
result to show where Rome is, but to tell as little as pos- 
sible about the city ; while now the result seems to be 
to tell a great deal about Rome, but to leave the pupil in 
deep ignorance as to the exact location. 

Great stress should be laid upon the earth as a dwell- 
ing place for man. All will agree to this. But the 
danger is that this is likely to be emphasized too much, 
or rather, emphasized at the expense of knowing the ex- 
act location of the dwellings. 

It cannot be iterated too often that facts, definite 
facts, are the basis of all true knowledge, and that 
reasoning is of' little consequence unless based upon them. 
Is it possible that with our improved methods and broad 
courses we are still making the old error of not impress- 
ing definite facts ? G. We. Be 


If your stomach is weak it should have help. Hood’s Sarsap- 
atilla gives strength to the stomach and cures dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. 
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Model Decorations for a School. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The art committee of the Woman’s 
Union has on foot an ambitious scheme for completely decor- 
ating school No. 27, on Central park. The plan is to have at 
least one school-house in the city which shall be a model of its 
kind. The board of education will co operate with the art 
committee, decorating the walls with peacetul and resttul tints, 
and thus making a good background for pictures. Already 
some pictures have been promised and a jury has been ap- 
pointed to pass upon or reject contributions. It is thought 
that the decorations of each room will cost about $500. 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, who is president of the Woman’s 
Union and a member of the school board, is very enthusiastic 
in the matter of school decoration and is endeavoring to dem- 
onstrate what can be done for esthetic culture thru environ- 
ment. 

Philadelphia Schools and Museums Co-operate. © 


So many public school principals have applied to the Com- 
mercial museum for specimens oft products that can be used in 
object teaching that Dr. Wilson has arranged a system by 
which collections of commercial products can be sent out, not 
only to the Philadelphia schools but thruout the state. Nearly 
400 distinct exhibits have already been made up, each collec- 
tion comprising about 300 specimens and from fifty to one hun- 
dred photographs. The specimens are classified under ten dif- 
ferent heads, such as fabrics, food and food adjuncts, drugs, 
oils, etc. The photographs are of large size and carefully 
mounted. Dr. Wilson purposes shortly to bring out a brochure 
on the collections as an additional aid to the teachers. The 
only condition attached to sending out a collection is that prop- 
er cases Shall be gotten ready for it at the school building be- 
fore it is consigned. 


Free Text-Books Recommended for Chicago. 


The educational commission of the civic federation has come 
out strongly in tavor of free text-books forall pupils in Chicago 
schools. The present system grants them only to the children 
of parents who are too poor to buy the books. County Supt. 
Orville T. Bright, who was one of the speakers at the meeting, 
said that there is no more pitiful sight in Chicago than to see, 
as he often sees, little children using books in which they try 
to hide the labels. Not only is the child forced to come to 
school and confess himself a pauper, but after the books are 
given him they are branded with a mark of class distinction, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Prof. J. W. Thompson, of the 
University of Chicago, spoke in a similar vein. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


New Plan for Purchasing Sites. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The school board has been having con- 
tinuous trouble in getting land for school purposes. When- 
ever it is known that the building committee is on the look-out 
for land in-a certain quarter of the city every piece of property 
in thenzighborhood becomes fabulously valuable. As a remedy 
against these frequent hold-ups, School Councilman M. M. 
Hobart has originated a plan whereby two or three reliable 
and honest real estate dealers—if such can be found—shall be 
put in charge of the task of securing private options on proper- 
ty that the school board might wish to purchase. This branch 
of service could be kept secret. Self-interest would hold the 
agents to secrecy, for they would receive a commission of two 
per cent. on the purchase price of the property. 

Another bit of Cleveland news is that the committee on free 
text-books will recommend to the school council, at its next 
meeting, that free text-books be adopted for the first eight 
grades and that such books be supplied to the schools at the 
opening of the school term next fall. 


Active Preparations at Detroit. 


Plans for the entertainment of visitors at the Detroit meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. are rapidly nearing completion. A.com- 
mittee of representative citizens and city officials, with Oliver 
G. Frederick, assistant superintendent of schools, chairman, 
has been formed to take charge of all matters pertaining to the 
convention. The membership of this committee is as follows: 
James E. Scripps, chairman; George H. Russel, treasurer; 
Daniel J. Campau, chairman reception committee; Oliver G. 
Frederick, chairman general executive committee; Hon. W.C. 
Maybury, mayor of Detroit; Wales C. Martindale, superin- 
tendent of schools; Edw. F. Marschner, president board of 
education. 

The chairmen of the local committees of departments are also 
announced : 

National Council of Education, Pres. James B. Angell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Kindergarten Education, Miss Clara W. 
Mingens, supervisor of kindergartens ; Elementary Education, 
Miss Isabel F. Thirkell, principal Pitcher school; Secondary 
Education, Prin. James H. Beazell, Central high school; 
Higher Education, Prin. Clark B. Hall, Western high school; 
Normal School, Miss Regina R. Heller, city training school , 
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Art Education, Miss Myra Jones, supervisor drawing; Music 
Education, Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, supervisor music; Busi- 
ness Education, Templeton P. Twiggs, Central high school; 
Child Study, Miss Harriet A. Marsh, Hancock school; Physi- 
cal Education, Miss Charlotte Carne, supervisor physical cul- 
ture; Natural Science Instruction, Lewis Myrbach, Central 
high school; School Administration, Edw. F. Marschner, pres- 
ident board of education; Library Department, Henry M. 
Ut ey, city ‘librarian; Deaf, Blind,and Feeble Minded, Miss 
Elizabeth Van Adestine, school for deaf; National Herbart 
Society, Miss Amelia H. Dole, Farrand school; Manual and 
Industrial Education, J. H. Trybom, director manual training. 

A rate for the round trip, of one tare plus $2.00 membership 
fee, has been granted by the Central Passenger Association. 
Tickets will be on sale (outside of a radius of one hundred- 
fifty miles), on July 6, 7, and 8, and their extended time-limit 
will be September I, I901. Other passenger associations will 
undoubtedly take concurrent action. 


For Uniform Taxation. 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—Members of the nine school district 
committees have had a meeting to see if they cannot 
devise some plan by which school taxation can be equalized 
thruout the city. It often happens that the property on one 
side of a street is subjected to very different rate of taxation 
from that across the way. Mr. Howard A. Camp, of the Ar- 
senal district, presented a scheme for increasing the one-mill 
tax on the city’s grand list to a three-mill tax, the amount so 
raised to be divided among the school districts in proportion 
to the number of children within school age. This plan would 
Save about $1,000 on every $50,000 collected thru elimination 
of collectors’ fees and extra book-keeping. It would allow the 
districts to retain their independence and, when necessary, to 
levy taxes for repairs and new buiidings. 

A committee of five was appointed, two members being at- 
torneys, with power to formulate the plan and bring it before 
the city legislative assemblies. 


Carolina Happenings. 


The legislature of South Carolina has caused the state to 
take a backward step by turning down the Thomas bill which 
provided for county superintendents who should give their 
whole time to the work of supervision. It is said that some of 
the county superintendents now ply their professions of law, 
medicine, preaching, or farming, and look after the schools as 
an avocation. The bill would have provided for living salaries 
in every county of the state, and would have helped to make 
the professional character of teaching apparent. 

Meantime there is a stirring of the educational waters in 
North Carolina where the public school system is still ina 
chaotic but promising state. The educational committee of 
the North Carolina teachers’ assembly has prepared a number 
of recommendations relative to school laws and will endeavor 
to secure their consideration at the hands of the legislature. 
They are urging the following items: 

That the township trustees employ no teacher until they shall 
jain conferred with the county superintendent relative to her 

ness, 

That no teacher under eighteen years of age be employed 
in any public school,a person under this age being prohibited 
from drawing pay. 

They further ‘recommend that teachers be required, at the 
end of the school term, to file an accurate record of every pupil 
attending the school, the county superintendent being prohib- 
ited from signing a voucher for the teacher’s last month’s 
salary until this is properly done. 

Every member of a board of township trustees is to be re- 
quired to visit each of the schools in his jurisdiction at least 
once in the term. 

The county superintendent is to be required to give all his 
time to the duties of his office, the county board of education 
having the power to pay him as much as five per cent. of the 
funds used in the actual running expenses of the schools under 
his supervision. No person may be elected county superin- 
tendent who has not had two years’ experience in teaching 
besides possessing educational qualifications in the way of 
diploma or certificates. 

A number of state supervisors are to be elected by the state 
board of education with an annual salary of $1,500 for a term 
of four years. They will exercise general supervision over the 
work of the county superintendents. 


A College For the Mountaineers. 


Rev. James T. Cooter, president of Washington college, 
Limestone, Tenn., is at present in New York working in the 
interests of the cause he represents. Washington college is 
an institution for the education of the young mountaineers of 
eastern Tennessee. It has been in existence for more than a 
century, having been founded by the Scotch-Irish pioneers of 
this region when it was a wilderness infested by hostle 
Indians. 

In accordance with the spirit of the new South, Washington 
college is seeking to develop along industrial lines. It has re- 
cently brought a farm of 145 acres with a flouring mill on it, 
re ky to the college, and will endeavor to conduct an agri- 
cultural and industrial school. 
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At present funds are greatly needed to advance this new de 
parture in the work of the college. The sum cf $500 will 
secure the endowment of a farm scholarship, providing oppor- 
tunity for some worthy student who is willing to work with his 
hands an opportunity to earn all his college expenses. 

The importance of this work among the illiterate whites of 
the South can hardly be overestimated. It is safe to say that 
the negro is getting if not all the attention he should, at least 
far more attention than the ignorant white people of the moun- 
tains. What these mountaineers especially need is education 
that will fit them to earn alivelihood. The excellent work that 
Berea college in Kentucky is doing is well-known. Washington 
college is just starting in upon a similar career of usefulness. 


Interesting Notes from Pennsylvania. 


Altoona is building a handsome twelve-room school-house. 
It will be furnished with all the modern improvements, 
including a thermostat 

The teachers of Logan township, Blair county, held their 
fourth monthly meeting, at Millville, Jan. 26. At this meet- 
ing able and well prepared papers were read by six different 
teachers on county geography, state geography, and United 
States geography, as well as nature work with leaves, 
flowers, and truits. A very instructive and entertaining paper 
on “ How to Celebrate Warbinaton’s and Lincoln's Bitth- 
days,” was read by Miss C. O. Long. This paper created a 
great deal of discussion. One teacher held that the birthday 
celebration exercises are not educational, but merely informa- 
tional, and should not be held in the public schools. This 
view of the subject received very little favor. Those who spoke 
generally held to the idea that the teacher’s business is to de- 
velop the mind and furnish it with knowledge or information, 
and while such exercises may not tend to the highest forms of 
culture and may not be instructive in a high degree, they are 
inspirational; the greatest thing a teachercan do for her pupils 
is to give them inspiration. To breathe in is better than to 
build on. The Rev. Dr. James, of the First Baptist church, 
Altoona, delivered a nice lecture on the subject of “ Posses- 
sion and Trust.” He showed that a person can do what he 
pleases with his own property or money or privileges or rights, 
so long as he does not interfere with the rights of others or 
of the rights of the property itself. Others have rights, and 
the property has rights which must be respected. He also ex- 
plained the full meaning of trust, and held that no one has a 
right to use a thing entrusted to him for his own use, whether 
it be money, or privilege, or duty. A person’s vote is a trust 
and it cannot honestly be used for anything but the public 
god, cannot be sold or bought or. controlled by any one but 
the owner. The lecturer was doubtless correct in the main, 
tho some of his hearers did not take kindly to Dr. James’ 
statement that the idea of a protective tariff is entirely wrong 
in principle. Dr. James, be it said, is a Republican. 

The teachers of Tyrone and several other towns of Blair 
county, Pa., will hold a joint institute at Tyrone, Feb. 9, 
1901. 

The teachers of Barnesboro and several other adjoining dis- 
tricts, held a teachers’ institute, Jan. 26, at which live educa- 
tional subjects were discussed. The schools in that part of 
Cambria county are all in good condition. 

Johnstown has the finest and most convenient high school 
building in South Central Pennsylvania. It has also a very 
wide-awake superintendent and a progressive board of educa- 
tion. 4.04, G. 


New Compulsory Attendance Law. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Mr. Ford, of Alleghany, has introduced 
a bill, prepared by him in consultation with Supt. Hamilton, 
of the Alleghany county schools, which is designed to be a 
substitute for the present unsatisfactory compulsory education 
law. It provides for the appointment of attendance officers 
with enlarged powers. Two or more districts may establish 
special schools for habitual truants. Any incorrigible child 
may be sentenced by a justice of the peace to any special re- 
formatory school. Every spring the assessors must make a 
correct list of all children between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years. The name and address of the employer of any 
child under sixteen years of age must be given. 

Any school district which neglects to enforce the provisions 
of the law may be denied its share of the state appropriations. 

Where there is no public school in session within two miles 
< —v erson that person shall be exempt from the provisions 
of the law. 


Must Have Well Trained Teachers. 


West HosokEn, N.J.—‘ The schools of this place are no 
longer to be the stamping grounds of a lot of novices in peda- 
gogy,”’ said a prominent member of the school board on the 
evening when rules were adopted requiring all candidates for 
teaching to have had professional training in pedagogy, either 
at the state normal school or in the training course at West 
Hoboken which has just been started by Supt. Waters. 

Stringent oy commge have been adopted requiring that all 
applicants shall have a state or a county certificate, or shall 
have pursued a course at the West Hoboken training school 
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after having been graduated creditably at the local high school 

or some other secondary school of at least equal standing. 
County Supt. Murphy, who is a zealous advocate of modern 

pedagogy, says that this is a long step in advance for West 
oboken. 


Book Larnin’. 


“Is you still gwine to school, sonny?” asked Uncle Eben of 
a tall yellow boy with spectacles. 

‘* Yes, indeed.” 

“ T s’pose you knows mo’ now dan yo’ uncle does.” 

** About seven or eight times as much.” 

The reply nettled the old man. 

“Go on, sonny,” said he. “ Git all de all learnin’ you can, 
but you wants ter be kyahful ’bout one t’ing. You doesn’ 
wanter git mo’ knowledge dan you has intelligence ter manage 
it. You wants ter ’member ’bout de educated rag-a-tag.” 

“What's that?” 

‘Da’s a monkey.” 

‘““You mean ’orang-utan. 

“ Da’s what I says—a rag-a-tag. He had hah’d times after 
he done got educated an’ went back ter live wif de res’ o’ de 
rag-a-tags.” 

‘**T don’t know that I ever heard about him.” 

‘*Co’s you nebber. I was jes’ gwine-ter tell yer. He lef’ 
home an’ went ’way up you whah it’s cold, to git educated. 
He had oatmeal mush foh breakfas’, an’ pie an’ milk foh lunch, 
an’ turtle soup an’ roas’ beef foh dinner, an’ when he got back 
home he warn’ used ter rag-a-tag ways whatsoever. 

“ While he was learnin’ one t’ing an’ nuthuh, he come across 
a lesson ’bout nuts, an’ de book say a nut 1s round, an’ hahd on 
the inside and sweet inthe kernel. He learnt it by haht, an’ 
laid it up in his mind. 

“‘ By an’ by he went back home. An’ his family moved into 
a part o’ de country whah all de trees was diff'unt f’'um what 
dey was used to. An’ when dey all climb a tree to git su per, 
he looked aroun’ an’ he says, ‘“‘ What we gwinter eat?” & ase 
it were a Brazil-nut tree, an’ he never seen no Braz ]-nut befor’, 

v De father rag a-tag, he say, ‘We gwineter eat some er dese 
nuts. 

“¢ Dem ain’ nuts,’ says de young man rag-a tag. “ Nuts is 
round, an’ hahd in de shell an’ sweet in de kernel. You better 
look out whut you go eatin’... I wouldn’t touch ’em. Dese aint 
round. Dese is triangular.’ 

‘* An’ de yuthuh folks dey says dat anybedy dat kin use big 
words, seech as ‘triangular,’ mus’ be mighty smaht. So dey 
wouldn’ eat ‘em. An’ dey went wifout breakfas’ an’ dinner an’ 
supper de nex’ day an’ de nex an’ de nex, an den they was so 
hungry dey ’low dey was gwinter take chances an’ eat 'em, 
triangular an’ all. 

“ An’ dem Brazil-nuts was fine, ap’ aftuh dat dey didn’t pay 
no ’tention whatebber ter de young rag-a-tag, but made him 
yo water an’ cut stovewood an’ rock de baby.” — Washington 

tar. 


” 


A Remarkable Re-organization. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—There is a great deal of mystification 
regarding the ee concocted by Superintendent Van Sickle 
and the school board whereby the following marvelous results 
will be brought to pass: 

1. The tax-payers will be saved $28,000. 

», The pay of no teacher in the service will be reduced. 

3. The pay of many will be increased. 

4. No efficient teacher will be dismissed. 

5. The organization in individual school buildings will be 
simplified. 

The only people who seem likely to complain are the numer- 
ous extra principals and assistant-principals—a curious feature 
for many years in the Baltimore system—who are demoted to 
the rank of ordinary teachers. Yet even these suffer no finan- 
cial loss. Henceforth, each school building will have one 
principal and no more; at present there are two and even three 
principals in a single building. The work which 146 principals 
with a formidable array of assissants did will now be done by 
124 principals with no assistants. 

the financial saving is believed, tho it has not been officially 
so stated,to be of an actuarial character. The board members 
have been studying life insurance tables and have learned to 
work according to the law of averages. About fifty teachers 
drop out every year; the compensation 'to the new teachers 
who will take their places is so arranged as to allow fora great 
actual saving to the city. 


Land for Johns Hopkins. ~ 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A movement has been started to help 
Jobns Hopkins out of the financial straits in which it finds it- 
self. Several wealthy citizens, among whom are William Wy- 
man, William Keyser, and Francis M. Aspens. have turned over 
to the university 151 acres of land in the northern part of the 
city upon condition that the university raise an endowment 
fund of $1,0c0.coo for the erection of new buildings and im- 
provements. The land thus offered is valued at $750,000. The 
university buildings are at present very much scattered and are 
many of them ill alapted to their purposes. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The next regular meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club will be held at the St. Denis, on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9. Dinner will be served at six forty-five. The speaker 
of the evening will be Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of 
public instruction for the state of Pennsylvania. His subject 
will be ‘* Does Education Pay?” Candidates for member- 
ship are: Mr. F. W. Eveleth, principal, P. S. 22, Jersey City ; 
Mr. S. E. Manness, principal, Waverley avenue school, New- 
ark; Mr. Leslie O. Lynch, instructor, P. S.155, Bronx borough. 


The next meeting of the New York Educational Council will 
be held in Law Room No.1, New York university building, 
Saturday, February 16, at 11.30 A.M. A paper will be read by 
Supt. B. C. Gregory on the “ Rationale a spelling.” This will 
be followed by a general discussion of the subject of 
“ Spelling.”’ 


NEWARK, N., J.—In spite of the deadlock, which occurred 
at the board meeting of January 30, the supporters of Dr. 
Addison B, Poland, are confident and alert. Dr. Poland, as 
announced in last week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL received twelve 
votes, Sixteen were necessary to a choice. Dr. Poland was 
the unanimous choice of the special committve on nominations 
and it was something of a surprise when it was found that his 
supporters in the board at large were not in a majority. It is 
believed that the deadlock will be broken at the next meeting. 


Teachers Fighting for Their Rights. 


In protest against those sections of the report of the charter 
revision committee which recommend that the power of decid- 
ing how much money shall be spent be lodged with the board 
of estimate, the heads of the various teachers’ associations 
have united in issuing a vigorous defence of the Davis law. 
A concise history is given of the various attempts at the regu- 
lation of salaries previously to the passage of the Davis 
bill. It is shown that prior to July 14, 1797, a grade teacher 
had to get sixteen promotions before she could attain a salary 
of $720 a year; oftentimes a woman worked faithfully for 
twenty years before arriving at that moderate salary. In 1897 
the board of education adopted a resolution that no teacher 
after tourteen years of service, should receive less than $750. 
Then came the Ahearn law which fixed minimum salaries for 
stated periods of service—the legality of which law was ques- 
tioned by Controller Coler who bela we the salaries of teach- 
ers while a decision was pending, Finally the Davis law was 
passed; hew satisfactory it has proved is shown bv the fact 
that among its strongest friends to-day are school officials who 
were adverse to it before its passage. Teachers are agreed 
that it is the fairest and best law they have ever worked under 
and are circulating numeruos petitions to legislators. 

A good example of the smooth working of the Davis law is 
seen in Queens borough where in 1899 the board of education 
was constrained to petition the boards of other boroughs not 
to give positions to the recalcitrant teachers of Queens. The 
spirit of restlessness has now disappeared. As Pres. Matthew 
D. Quinn, of the Queens’ Teachers’ Association, says in his 
petition to Mayor Van Wyck: 


Since the enactment of the Davis law, we have not been in- 
volved in litigation to enforce the payment of our salaries as 
formerly. 

We are not obliged to pay any part of our salaries to defray 
the expense of law suits. 

We have not been obliged to appeal to the legislature to pro- 
vide by special act for the payment of contract salaries due us. 

For the first time since consol:dation we are receiving our sal- 
aries regularly and in full. 

We are no longer in suspense as to the result of pending legis- 
lation or law suits affecting our interests 


What the Davis Law Is. 


A great deal of violent criticism has been expended upon fea- 
tures of the Davis law that are not in it atall. It was, therefore, 
spose idea to give in the repert a synopsis in p'ain language 
of the provisions of the law. The features are as follows: 

A general fund for salaries of teachers and supervisors. 

A special fund for other school expenses. 

The controller is to turn over moneys from time to time. 

The board shall transmit to him duplicate vouchers for every 
expenditure. 

’ The board of education shall present a budget to the board 
of estimate to approve, but the board of estimate must not cut 
the general fund below an amount equal to four mills on each 
dollar of taxable property. 

What surplus of this general fund is unexpended must be 
devoted to the reduction of taxation. 

The general fund must also be reduced by the moneys paid 
the city from the state educational fund for teachers’ wages. 

The general fund shall be apportioned to boroughs accord- 
ing to number of teachers and attendance of pupils. 

The board of education shall have power to fix salaries with- 
in the limits stated. 

Salaries shall be regulated by merit, length of service, ex- 
perience, and class-grade. 

Salaries shall be uniform thruout the city. , 

The salaries shall increase by not less than certain incre 
ments each year up to a certain number of years. 
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This increase is regulated by certain judgments as to fitness 
made by borough superintendents and principals. 

A board of examiners decides value of outside experience. 

= salary is to be reduced merely by the operation of this 
act, 

Each person is to receive at once the salary of his grade and 
experiences, if decided fit. 


Teaching Dull-Witted Boys. 


Altho New York is not ona par with Chicago in its provisions 
for looking after backward children, the dull of wit are by no 
means forgotten. A writer in one of the evening papers gives 
an interesting picture of the ungraded class at Br. W. L. 
Ettinger’s publicschool, No. 1. 

he work ‘of this class is in charge of Miss Elizabeth Farrell. 
As you go upstairs, you find in the now deserted assembly hall 
a group of boys doing more or less work under the direction of 
a reap 5 woman with a very quiet voice. There are about 
thirty of these little fellows—a thoroly unpromising lot. The 
most noticeable thing about them is the narrowness of the . 
space between the eyes, the abnormally high foreheads, and 
the badly correlated movements. Most of these children are 
habitual truants. They take to the streets because, as one of 
them expressed it, “they must, they don’t know why.” 

Miss Farrell’s system of discipline is based upon the theory 
that these boys are not at fault for their shortcomings. They 
are victims of disease. Consequently less is demanded of 
them than of normalchildren. If she succeeds in leading them 
to little acts of self-control, she is well content. 

_ These boys cannot focus their attention for any length of 
time: upon one subject. Lessons have to be changed with 
great frequency. If a boy does not sit still in his seat, it is 
understood that he cannot—such a child is promptly set to 
work whittling a stick or doing something else of a manual 
nature. Punishment of every sort is barred out. This isa 
hospital, not a prison. Rewards, however, are not excluded. 
Experience has shown their value in dealing with the insane. 
There is an honor roll, and it is made very easy to get upon it. 
Encouragement does wonders with the wabaliet 

_ Promotions occur every now and then. Six were promoted 
in January, five in November. This is considered very satis- 
factory. Most of these unpromising cases eventually yield to 
kind treatment. 


In Honor of Supt. Gilbert. 


Newark, N.J.—Reason feasted and soul flowed at the 
complimentary dinner to the retiring superintendent, Jan. 31. 
Over one hundred prominent educators and school board of- 
ficials were in attendance. 

An address of congratulation to Mr. Gilbert upon the ac- 
complishments of the past five years was made by Pres. A. G. 
Ralcom, of the Newark Principals’ Association. After speak- 
ing of the evidences of material progress, Mr. Balcom said: 
“The most important feature of this superintendency is the 
effect it has had upon the teachers themselves. Educational 
experts, who have visited Newark during the last two or three 
months have pointed to our system as being in many respects 
without a parallel in the United States. There is an added 
spirit of freedom in the classes between pupil, teacher, and 
priacipal.” 

The president of the Newark board of education, Mr. Charles 
E. Hill, then followed with a talk on “ The Administration of 
Schools.” A humorous element was introduced when one of 
his audience asked: “ Did you ever hear ot book agents?” 
Mr. Hill took up the cue promptly and gave an amusing ex- 
a of the troubles attending the introduction of a new 

ook. 

Prin. Charles H. Gleason, of the Summit avenue school, 
caught the fancy of the party with his discussion of “ The Re- 
lation of Superintendent and Principal.” He rightly charac- 
terized the outcry against fads as coming from people who 
consider their whole duty to the schools performed if they ask 
once a month: “ Well, Lizzie, what have you learned at school 
to-day?” ‘Cutting the animals of South Africa,” is the 
child’s reply. Monstrous, thinks the parent; they do nothing 
but play at school these days. That is the beginning of a cru- 
sade against fads. 

Prin. David B. Carson, of the Elliott street school, spoke on 
“The Ideal in Education,” and after him Dean Edward R. 
Shaw, of the School of Pedagogy, discussed ‘‘ Educational 
Progress.” : 

In reference to the present situation in Newark, Dr. Shaw 
said that unless Newark secures the services of a man of broad 
experience, with a national reputation, the work that has thus 
far been accomplished is likely to be of little avail; it is hard 
to progress, easy to retrograde. 

inally Prin. Augustus Scarlett, of the South Eighth street 
school, presented Mr. Gilbert with a handsomely bound set of 
engrossed resolutions. In accepting them Mr. Gilbert pro- 
tested that it is harder for him to listen to praise than to abuse, 
tho he welcomes the praise as an indication that working to- 
gether thru hardships has cemented strong friendships. One 
thing he wished to counsel in departing: His successor ought 
to be faithfully supported and one frightful “fad” ought al- 
ways to be avoided,—the fad that any old thing is good enough 
poadey child, Nothing is too good for a child that God has 
made, 
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New England Notes. 


Boston.—Mr, Arthur L. K. Volkman has purchased a lot 
of 11,000 feet on Newbury street, in the Back Bay section, upon 
which he will at once erect a building for a private school to 
accommodate 140 pupils. The building will have an extension 
to be used as a club by the boys, with a gymnasium and a yard 
to be used for basket ball and similar games. ‘{‘he plan of the 
school will be to give the best modern training by means of 
library, physical, biological, and chemical laboratories; and 
special attention will be given to the physical and moral devel- 
opment of the koys. 

The school of theology, Boston university, has issued an 
appeal to its friends for such an increase of the endowment as 
will furnish income adequate to the enlarged work demanded 
by present conditions. This statement shows the remarkable 
growth of the school during the last twenty-eight years. The 
present income amounts to $7,500 while the expenses are 
$24,000. Friends are asked to give a sum the income of which 
shall be sufficient to meet all needed expenses. 

_ The twenty-eighth annual dinner of the Brown Alumni asso- 
ciation of Boston was served at Young’s hotel, Jan. 29. Col- 
lege songs were sung, old ciassmates renewed the memory of 
former days, and the occasion was in every way one ot rejoic- 
ing over the putting of the old university upon its feet thru the 
increase of its endowments by a million, completed last com- 
mencement. Pres, Faunce spoke of the work of raising the 
endowment, and of those who aided in bringing the effort to a 
successful issue, and particularly of the cheer which came to 
him when Mr. Chester W. Kingsley went to his office at a time 
when success seemed questionable, and said that he wanted to 
make a contribution of $25,000 to the fund. Pres, Faunce 
said that the best thing about a college is that which makes its 
peculiar atmosphere. This is determined in part by its faculty. 
The old time professor who could teach the’ ae about 
a well is no more, but now the faculty is a group of spe- 
ialists, men who are giving a lifetime to the study of some one 
department of knowledge. It is also determined in part by 
the students. Here modern athletics has a large part in fixing 
the tone. 

Prof. Henry B. Gardner spoke in behalf of the faculty, but 
he made his address a plea for the means to enlarge his de- 
partment, that of social and political science, so that it can do 
work commensurate with the importance of the subject to 
twentieth century life. Hon. John H. Stiness, chief justice of 
the supreme court of Rhode Island, paid a glowing tribute to 
some of the past professors of the university. He said that 
Professors Lincoln and Harkness, by their own class-room 
teaching, and by their published text-books, had taught more 
men than any other professors in this country. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Mr. George P. Fiske, of Wallingford, 
Conn., has been chosen principal of the new grammar school 
to occupy the fine brick building now nearly completed, and he 
is to begin his work on Marchi. He isa native of Medfield, 
graduated from the Hyde Park high school in 1890, and from 
Amherst college in 1894. He taught in Vermont fora time, 
and in 1896 he became assistant in the Winchester high school 
In January, 1899, he was chosen principal of the Wallingford 
high school. 


Mr. H. C, Sanborn, principal of the Naugatuck high school, 
has won the Jacob Sleeper fellowship of $500, awarded by the 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston university. This 
is a reward for success in philology and philosophy since grad- 
uation, and it furnishes him a year’s study at Heidelberg. He 
is a native of Winchester and was graduated in 1896. 


_WESTFIELD, MAss.—Miss Clara Mitchell, of China, Me., 
visiting an employe of the boarding hall of the state normal 
school, was taken ill with diphtheria January 31. The building 
was quarantined at once, and all the students left for home. 
This forces the closing of the school for atime. None of the 
students are believed to have been exposed. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—At its mid-winter meeting, the cor- 
oration of Yale university ratified the changes made by the 
aculty in the curriculum. These are not radical, but are really 

the culmination of the changes commenced last year. By add- 
ing one or two studies to the list of electives for the sopho- 
mores, and by giving rather more credit to work done in the 
summer than hitherto, it now is made possible for a student to 
win his degree in three years. It also givesincreased facilities 
for combining the last year of the college course and the first 
year of professional study. 


ConcorD, N. H.—The Dewey school, at the West End, was 
dedicated January 31. The exercises included an address by 
Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly of 
Concord, in whose honor the school was named, and the pre- 
sentation of a flag to the school by Mrs. James Minot. 


New HAVEN. Conn.—The court of common council has 
passed a resolution providing that only union labor shall be 
employed in the erection of the school buildings which are now 
projected. The legality of the decision is still in question, 
and it is thought that when the order is delivered to the board 
of education a test case will be made. 
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Interesting News from Everywhere. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A bill has been introduced into the 
lower house providing that in schools which have more than 
two teachers, beginners shall be taught by teachers who have 
had at least two years’ experience, or by normal school gradu. 
ates or graduates of the University of California or Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University who have received recommendations to 
teach. Incities, such teachers shall rank in point of salary with 
those of the first grade. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.—The Holland bill, designed to 
change the present method of electing school directors in St, 
Louis has gone to the ways and means committee for consid- 
eration. There is intense opposition to it among prominent 
educators of St. Louis, including Chancellor Chapin and those 
professors at Washington university who are also on the 
school board. 


CHARLESTON, WEsT VA.—A bill to increase the state school 
tax from ten to twenty-five cents on the $100 has been defeated 
in the senate by a margin of two votes after a bitter fight. The 
advocates of an increase tried to secure a compromise on fif- 
teen cents, but failed. 


Sioux City, S. D.—South Dakota needs 1,000 trained teach- 
ers every year, says State Supt. Collins in his annual report. 
Local sources, the various colleges, and training schools, fur- 
nish only about 300 of this number, so that the problem of get- 
ting teachers has become serious. If only the scale of sala- 
ries could be raised thruout the state, says Mr. Collins, there 
would be some inducement for good teachers to come in from 
other states. As it is, good teachers are hard to secure. 


The Chicago board of education is undeniably American. 
It believes heart and soul in the American dainty. A petition 
was presented the other day from pupils and teachers of the 
i:nglewood school to increase the lunch hour from twenty-five 
to forty-five minutes, under the plea that cold pie, ice cream, 
soda, and pickles are proving detrimental to the health of the 
pupils. The board granted the petition, but nearly every mem- 
ber entered his demurrer against the unjust reflections cast 
upon pie. As President Harris expressed it, ‘We want it 
understood that the passage of this resolution will in no way 
express our disapproval of that article of diet.” 


Dr. G. T. Angell, president of the American Humane Edi- 
cation society, Boston, offers a prize of $10c to any college 
or university student in the United States for the best plan for 
carrying humane education into our colleges and universities. 
Plans not to exceed two thousand words must be in the hands 
of Dr. Angell on or before March 7, 1901. Further particulars 
can be had by writing to Dr. Angell. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The hymnel and the singing ot hymns 
will continue to be a part of the opening exercises of the 
schools. In view, however, of numerous protests from parents 
who object to anything savoring of Christianity in the school 
course, the board of education has decided to exempt from 
participation in these exercises all children whose parents enter 
any objection. 

Fort WayNeE, IND.—The school board has decided to 
build a new high school to cost $100,0co, Their decision is 
contingent, however, upon their getting permission from the 
state legislaturejto issue 3 1-2 per cent. bonds to cover the cost 
of construction. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—State Treasurer Barnett has paid to 
eleven school districts of Lehigh county their full share of the 
1900 state appropriation on the basis of $5,500,000 annually, -It 
will be remembered that Governor Stone cut the appropriation 
down to $5,000,000 and that the suits brought by school districts 
fer recovery have been uniformly successful. 


JopLin, Mo.—The schcols will have to close on the last 
Friday in March unless financial assistance of some sort-is 
forthcoming. The growth of this city on account of the open- 
ing of new zinc mines has been so rapid that the schools have 
not been able to keep up. The enrollment is beyond 5,000, 
with prospects for a large increase next year. There are 
eighty-five teachers in the system; at least fifteen more will 
have to be employed when the schools resume. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Altho the. movement in favor of an 
elevator in the high school has apparently failed, it is under- 
stood that the subject will not be dropped. A great many 
parents who object to compelling their clildren to climb long 
flights of stairs are determined to give them a lift. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Goverpor Vorohees has appointed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as members of the state board of education: 
Otto Crouse, seventh district, four years; Francis Scott, fifth 
district, four years; James L. Hayes, sixth district, five years ; 
Samuel St. John McCutcheon, third district, five years. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Most of the public school principals who 
were transferred last year will be restored to their former 
charges. The change will affect tenschools. This is believed 
to be the forerunner of other and more radical changes, 
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TRENTON, N.J.—Perhaps as a means of side-tracking the 
sceme for a normal school at Newark, members of the legisla- 
ture are introducing normal school bills galore. Senator Marks 
has a bill for one at Jersey City, to cost’ $300,000. Senator 
Francis is about to introduce a bill for a state normal school 
at Long Branch. Another bill is said to be in preparation for 
aschool at Hoboken. Senator Stokes has just offered a reso- 
lution favoring Millville. Two others are reported to be in 
_, All told, an avalanche of normal school bills is por- 
tended. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—Mr. Jeremiah E. Burke has been unan 
prapinn elected permanent secretary of the board of education 
as wellas superintendent of schools. 


CROMWELL, CT.—This town is going to have a good brick 
school-house. The board had determined to build a $12,000 
frame schoo! building, but certain public-spirited citizens were 
so anxious to have a brick structure that they made a propo- 
sition to the board to raise $3,000 by subscription if the board 
would appropriate the sum of $15,000 instead of $12,000. The 
offer was accepted and a brick school-house is now assured. 


Butte, Mont.—All city school property has been advertised 
as for sale, on account of delinquent taxes. The tax amounts 
to $128 and is due on the street sprinkling account. The board 
of education will continue to resist payment and the schools 
will continue to run until a purchaser appears. 


Snow HILL, Mp.—The teachers of Worcester county have 
secured a revision of the school course which will be length- 
ened to eleven years in place of ten. 


TOLEDO, O.—At the eleventh annual meeting of the state 
boards of health, the heating and ventilation of the new Tole- 
do high school, which was built at a cost of $200,000, came in 
for some vigorous scoring. The heating is so bad that in 
many of the rooms it has been impossible to keep school dur- 
ing a great part of the current winter, despite the prevailing 
mildness of the weather. 


New HAveN, Conn.—Five physicians have volunteered 
their services as medical inspectors. The city has been 
a into ten districts, so that each inspector will have two 

istricts, 


The will of the late Benjamin D. Silliman, who died recently 
in Brooklyn, leaves $100,000 to Yale university of which he 
was the oldest living alumnus. A bequest is also left to Co- 
lumbia to found a professorship. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The school authorities are trying to devise 
some means by which the Cincinnati Technical schoo] may be 
incorporated into the system of free highschools. Thesum of 
$100,c0o hasbeen promised for the school. Dr. Boone is in 
hopes that these subscriptions may be paid in even if the 
school becomes a part of the public school system. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—An extension to the new Adams street 
school is under way. Plans and specifications are to be issued 
shortly. 


Basket-ball games in the high school of Chicago, to which 
admission is charged, have been forbidden. The board of 
education has no objection to the game of basket-ball. but 
— are grave objections to turning it into a money-making 
scheme. 


East ORANGE, N. J.—Architect Hobart A. Walker has 
submitted plans for a proposed addition to the Elmwood 
school. No action has yet been taken. 


HotyokeE, MAss.—The school board budget calls for $179,- 
ooo—$2,000 more than last year’s appropriation. A cut ot 
$1,000 in the appropriation for evening schools is included. 
To the average person this appears to be a great mistake, for 
there is a crying need for evening schools in a great manufac- 
turing city like Holyoke. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Two new training schools have been 
opened by Supt. J. F. Saylor. Both of these, the kindergarten 
a school and the grade cadet training school, are to be 
directed by Miss E. Maud Cannell, lately of Teachers’ college, 
pte! York. Miss Cannell will be assisted by a very strong 

aculty. 


DAVENPORT, WASH.—Miss Alice Neal has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy in the office of county superintendent, caused 
by the resignation of Mrs. Lena Burris. Miss Neal has been 
teaching in the primary department of the Davenport schools 
for the past two years, and has made for herself a very envi- 
able record. 


“Children,” said Aunt Mary, you have a new little brother. 
He came this morning while you were asleep.” 

“Did he?” exclaimed the eldest. ‘Then I know who 
brought him.” 

“ Who was it?” asked Aunt Mary. 

“Why, the milkman, of course. I saw it on his cart ‘ Fam- 
ilies supplied daily. "—77z-Bits, 
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SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A commission appointed on the 
high school site condemnation has set a value of $19,000 upon 
the well-known Mynderse estate. If the proceedings are al- 
lowed to stand, tho there is talk of an appeal, the new build- 
ing will be commenced at once. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Senator Ball, of Delaware, has pre- 
pared a bill providing for the transfer of the Eastern Indiana 
normal school at Muncie to the state. The plant includes ten 
acres of land and buildings that will accommodate 600 pupils. 
In return for the gift the state will be expected to support the 
institution. 


NuTLey, N. J.—There is trouble between the Franklin 
board of education and the heirs to the Stager property in the 
northern portion of Nutley. The school trustees offered 
$1,500 for the site some time ago, and, according to their claim, 
the offer was informally accepted. The Stager heirs, however, 
have lately got together and agreed to raise the price to $2,000. 
The trustees say that rather than pay the extra price they will 
resort to condemnation proceedings. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Mr. Bacheller’s bill, which will enable the 
city of Newark to borrow money in anticipation of taxes to 
keep the schools open until the next annual appropriation be- 
comes due, has been passed. This means that the city may 
borrow money on temporary loans to meet running expenses 
for school purposes when there is a deficit in the funds. 


The University of California has just issued the first report 
since Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler became its president. It is 
now the second university in the United States in undergrad- 
uate attendance (1895), and the fifth in total enrollment (3,226). 
The summer school of 1900 was second only to that at Har- 
vard. California is growing more rapidly than any other 
American university. In ten years the number of students 
has quadrupled, but during the same time, because tuition is 
absolutely free, its income Be grown only seventy per cent. 


WORCESTER, MAsSs.—The committee on school-houses of the 
school board has been looking into. the heating plants of the 
system and has reported that the hot-air arrangements in many 
of the schools are very defective. They have found also that 
it costs a great deal more to heat school-houses by hot air than 
by steam, There are two buildings adjacent to each other and 
cared for by the same janitor. One contains six rooms and 
the other ten rooms. The smaller building,which is heated b 
hot air, needed ninety tons of cual inIgoo; the larger, whic 
has a steam plant, needed only sixty tons. The hot-air plants 
are expensive to install and to operate. 

The committee expresses the opinion that not one of the new 
school houses, about which there have been complaints,would 
be cold were it not for the hot-air system, It is not thought 
that poor construction is anywhere responsible. 


Des Moines, IA.—The West Des Moines consolidated 
school district is confronted with the proposition to spend 
$95,000 on new school buildings and improvements. Such a 
sum is raised with difficulty, and the school board is about to 
submit to the voters of the district a plan for laying aside each 
year a definite amount of money, say $25,000, charged up against 
the school building account. It is shown that this plan will 
save anywhere from ten to twenty per cent. in a term of years, 
and will mean less of a strain upon the tax-payers because the 
burden will be distributed. 


TERRE Haute, IND.—A meeting of the county school super- 
intendents of the state took place January 23. It was held be- 
hind closed doors and no press report was given out. It is 
said, however, that the proposition to establish by legislation a 
scale of wages for teachers was one of the subjects of discus- 
sion and that the other was the bill recently introduced into the 
legislature providing that the election of county superintend- 
ents shall be by the people and not by the township trustees. 
It is understood that the opposition to the scheme of popular 
election was almost unanimous. 


Recent Deaths. 


NEw HAveEN, Conn.—Prof. Edward Elbridge Salisbury died 
February 5, in his eighty-seventh year. He was born in 1814 
and was graduated from Yale in the class of ’32. After study- 
ing theology at Yale for three years, he went abroad for spe- 
cial study in oriental languages. In 1841 he was elected pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Arabic at Yale. In 1854 he gave up the 
department of Sanskrit to Prof. William D. Whitney, provid- 
ing the endowment out of his own means; the department of 
Semitic languages he continued to direct until about twenty 
years ago when he retired from active teaching. 


MEDFORD. Mass.—Prof. John Potter Marshall, who was the 
only surviving member of the original faculty of Tuits college, 
died February 5. He was born at Kingston, N. H., in 1823, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1844. For a time heserved as 
principal of the Lebanon, N. H., Liberal institute and later as 
principal first of the Danvers, Mass., high school, and then of 
the Chelsea high school. When Tufts was founded, Mr. Mar- 
shall was selected to, organize the department of natural sci- 
ence. As the college grew, he secured capable assistants re- 
taining for himselt the department of geolagy. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A tour of blackboard inspection shows that the average 
teacher minimizes the value of her boards. There is no need of 
recounting the dismal acres of ‘“‘sums” and columns of spelling 
that confront the children all day and every day. When our 
pupils grow up we complain that they don’t know how to deco- 
rate their walls. 

Whatever be the righteous demands of orthography and 
arithmetic upon biackboard space, the discerning teacher has 
other uses for it as well. If we stop to think of it, the black- 
board is a very large half of the grade teacher’s paraphernalia 
by which she must conduct her work. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the desirability of 
the teacher’s power to draw. There has been very little prac- 
tical aid offered toward thisend. Miss Heffron’s new book, 
Chalk Modeling, go2s a long way toward filling this distinct- 
ly felt want. Altho by intent the book confines itself to geo- 
graphical drawing, the bulk of the numerous illustrations will 
be deeply stimulating and suggestive to teachers of other sub- 
jects and in all grades. It is a revelation of the possibilities 
of crayon and blackboard in the hands of any who have courage 
to try. 

One of the most important topics dealt with is the drawing 
of relief maps with that semi-pictorial effect which makes the 
mountains stand out from the valleys. While Miss Heffron is 
not the pioneer in this trick of the chalk she has greatly im- 
proved upon all previous work in this direction. Many of the 
maps shown are by her pupils (at Col. Parker’s school) and are 
definitely superior to the best work in the modern geographi- 
cal text-books. Every teacher who has blackboards in her 
room should have Chalk Modeling on her desk. (Educational 
Publishing Company.) WALTER J. KENYON. 


What has especially pleased the present reviewer in Outlines 
of Roman History, by Dr. William C. Morey, is the fact that a 
chapter of sixteen pages is given over to the “Gifts of Rome 
to Civilization,” and that in this chapter is an appreciation 
conclusive, tho somewhat too concise, of the importance of 
Roman law. Not one pupil, in five hundred, who has studied 
Latin six or seven years and has had a year or two of Roman 
history gets any conception of the place of Rome in the history 
of civilization. Roman law, in particular, is supposed to be a 
study fit only for law students; the average high school stu- 
dent does not know that there was a science of Roman law or 
that it conditioned all subsequent history. 

Prof. Morey has in this, as in many other ways, given an 
inkling of the essential features of Roman history. He has 
traced, in a graphic manner, the steps by which the Roman 
dominions were extended. The wars and conquests are all set 
down, but they are not allowed to monopolize the students at- 
tention. The author does not wish to leave the impression 
that the Romans did nothing but fight. The illustrations are 
attractive. Special attention is given to pictures of Roman 
architecture, the branch of art in which the Roman achieved 
his greatest triumphs. There are also numerous portraits re- 
produced from busts and statues. (New York: The American 
Book Company.) 


Murillo will always be the most popular of Spanish artists, 
at least with the layman. There is a sweetness and graceful- 
ness in his manner which makes him the ideal of the average 
lover of pictures. He is very sympathetically appreciated 
in Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Murillo, the December issue of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s Riverside Art Series. 

Miss Hurll's style is simple enough for a child to understand, 
yet with just enough subtlety to charm the more literate 
adult. Her interpretation of the pictures is much better than 
the merely literary person can be trusted to produce ; it will 
in many particulars please the professional artist,—especially 
by its freedom from the conventional art jargon. 

Fifteen pictures are shown in the book. As an aid to young 
people, who wish to study into Murillo’s times, there is an his- 
torical directory. A pronouncing vocabulary of proper names 
is another excellent feature. (Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company.) 


Correlation into the study of English is a most important 
desideratum in a beginner’s Latin book. In her little book 
Easy Steps in Latin, Miss Mary Hamer, of the Taunton, Mass., 
high school, has introduced exercises, from the very start, 
which will be of great value in enlarging and ennobling the 
young students’ English vocabulary and in enhancing his appre- 
ciation of literature. So far as the Latin itself is concerned 
the little book is of the abbreviated type that is now demanded 
ia the schools. The memoriter portions are clearly defined. 
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The exercises for translation are short. It is not intended that 
any single lesson shall require more than one hour of study 
and thirty minutes of recitation. In this respect the book is 
admirably adapted to work in the upper grammar grades ag 
well as in the first year high school. (New York: The Amer- 
ican Book Company.) 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was organized 
at the Chautauqua summer assembly in 1878. Its purpose is 
to provide a systematic course of reading in history, literature, 
science, and art. It secures to those who have been denied 
college opportunities the college student's general outlook upon 
the world and life. It also gives college graduates an oppor- 
tunity to review the studies of earlier years. The circle is not 
a college either in its courses of study or its methods. But 
its influence in thousands of homes has been to awaken an in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the higher education among young 
and old. 

A regular four years’ course is provided, each year being 
distinct from the rest. The member does not bind himself by 
any pledge. The individual reader may pursue the entire 
course alone, but circles of three or more are recommended. 
These circles or clubs hold weekly meetings and pursue regular 
programs of readings, discussions, papers, etc. Over forty 
supplementary courses are provided for special students. A 
monthly magazine called The Chautauquan is published with 
readings, notes, programs, and announcements. The Chautau- 
quan is considered by many to be unsurpassed for contents of 
current interest and for permanent literary, educational, and 
historical value. Special review outlines are given in the books 
and required readings. Twenty minutes a day will cover the 
required reading, and the total expense entailed amounts to 
$5.00 a year, less than fifteen cents a week for a period of nine 
months. A diploma is awarded at the end of the four years’ 
course, and seals are best»wed for written review work and for 
extra reading. The advantage of a systematic plan of study if 
apparent to any one who has had occasion to compare the re- 
sults of a year of desultory reading with the outcome ofa 
twelve-month in which the books and magazine articles read, 
whether few or many, have been chosen with a definite aim in 
view. 

The general subjects of the Chautauqua four years’ course 
are as follows:—1900-1—F rench history and literature, Greek 
lands and letters, World politics of to-day, Psychology. 1901- 
2--German and medieval history, nature study, ‘Roman and 
Italian life and art. 1902-3--English history, literature and 
art; Nineteenth century history, geology. 1903-4—The expan- 
sion of the American people. Socialism, nature study, American 
literature. 

By a selection of historical studies made up from the leading 
ancient and modern nations and relating to them, systematic 
readings in science, literature, art, and practical life, a com- 
prehensive view of world development is offered which supplies 
the fundamentals of a general education. Our academies and 
colleges are doing much for higher education, but it is only the 
few comparatively who can avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties which they offer. Chautauqua gives to every-day people 
the opportunity to enjoy the advantages of an education beyond 
that furnished by the common schools, and brings the facilities 
for self-culture to the family fireside. 

The C.L.S. C. course for this winter is of unusual interest. 
The four required books newly edited and illustrated are: The 
French Revolution, by Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago; 
Grecian History (fully illustrated) by James Richard Joy; From 
Homer to Theocritus, by Edward Capps, University of Chicago, 
and The Human Nature Club, by E. L. Thorndike, Columbia 
university. 

These books are prepared by specialists and in a style suited 
to the needs of the general public. Many have never had a 
chance to study the classical literatures. In volumes like from 
Homer to Theocritus, for instance, one gets the cream of ancient 
literature without the long and tedious method of studying the 
language. The excuse of a want of opportunity to secure cul- 
ture will not hold good when such books as these bring it right 
to one’s door. (The Chautauqua Press, Cleveland.) 


Physical Culture (Primary Book), by B. F. Johnson, is a little 
volume of much practical value. It not: only tells how exercise 
may be obtained without apparatus in the school-room, but 
gives such information about the care of the body as everybody 
ought to possess, and the earlier the knowledge is obtained the 
better. The author dwells on the necessity for the cleanliness 
that is next to godliness. Numerous illustrations are scattered 
thru the book. In every way it is of superior quality, and 
many teachers will doubtless find it exactly suited to the needs 
of their schools. (B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 


mond, Va. Price, $0.25.) 
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Ancient and Modern Language Texts. 
By Pror. PAUL GRUMMANN, University of Nebraska. 


Madame Therese par Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by C. Fon- 
taine, B.L., director of Romance language instruction in the 
high schools of Washington, D.C. As one of the texts recom- 
mended by the Committee of Twelve, the present edition needg 
no further recommendation. While the author gives occasional 
foot-notes on textual difficulties, the vast majority of idioms 
are treated in the general vocabulary at the end of the book. 
A map of the Palatniate, Alsace and Lorraine accompanies the 
text. (American Book Company, Price, $0.50.) 


Cornelius Nepos, Twenty Lives, edited by John Edmund Barse, 
Latin master in the Hotchkiss school. The editor has taken 
great care to prepare a thoroly useful text. The notes, 
which are adequate, contain reference to all recognized 
Latin grammars. Numerous maps and illustrations serve to 
make the subject matter intelligible and interesting. The his- 
torical introduction is brief and exact. Twenty-five pages of 
paraphrases of the Latin text offer abundant material for compo- 
sition work. Seventy-three stem-groups prepared by the author 
will call the teacher’s attention to a part of the work which is 
too often neglected in class-rooms. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $0.90.) 


The Elements of Latin, by William R. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., president of the University of Chicago, and Isaac B. 
Burgess, A.M., the academy of the University of Chicago. The 
book is the outcome of criticisms passed on the “Inductive 
Latin Method” of the same authors. It has been deemed ad- 
visable not to begin with Casar immediately, but to devote 
sixteen lessons to the elucidation of grammatical principles 
involved in Cesar’s language. A most commendable departure 
from the earlier book will be found in the reading matter 
chosen. Instead of taking the text in the order in which it 
occurs, the authors have chosen only such passages for reading 
as are adapted to the advancement of the pupils. New words 
are constantly compared with words already mastered. (New 
York, American Book Company. Price, $1.00.) 


F. Berger’s French Method, by FranGois Berger, Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur. The author, after a severe arraignment 
of the methods of Dr. Rosenthal (Meisterschaft), Stern, and 
Berlitz, offers his own method as one by which Americans may 
“vite et bien” master French conversation and pronunciation. 
It must be admitted that the method which is presented does 
not lack good features, but the little treatise is utterly inade- 
quate. The phonetic key is nothing more than a general hint 
to the student and the grammatical part is so fragmentary 
that the book is practically useless unless the learner is as- 
sisted by a thoro teacher or has some accepted grammar at 
hand for reference. The author attempts to give a substitute 
for the object lesson by giving pictures which are to be dis- 
cussed in French. All French reading matter is accompanied 
by a literal English translation, the plan being to have the 
pupil translate from French into English and vice versa by 
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the aid of the same. French questions are appended to each 
reading lesson as a basis for conversational work. The selec- 
tions are all on practical subjects, a matter in which the au- 
thor has shown good judgment. The author claims too much 
for his work, a failing quite common to authors of popular 
language methods. (F. Berger, 853 Broadway, N. Y.) 


Foundations of French, arranged for beginners in preparatory 
schools and colleges, by Fred Davis Aldrich, A.B., master in 
modern languages, Worcester academy, and Irving Lysander 
Foster, A.M., instructor in Romance languages, Pennsylvania 
state college. The authors have succeeded in giving the gram- 
matical principles necessary for the high school students in 
136 pages. In addition to the grammar, each lesson contains 
an English-French translation exercise and a conversation ex- 
ercise. Frequent review questions emphasize the important 
points of the grammar. An appendix which has been carefully 
prepared, gives additional help on the grammar of the lan- 
guage, special stress being laid on irregular verbs and verbal 
constructions. An index to words and a general index to the 
grammar are features which are worthy of imitation in mod- 
ern language texts. (Boston, Ginn & Company.( 


Elements of Spoken French, by Maurice N. Kuhn, tutor in 
French in Harvard university. (Cusachs-Kuhn Series.) In 
twenty lessons the main difficulties of French pronunciation 
are presented by the author. At the beginning of each lesson 
there are general rules or principles, which are stated both in 
French and in English. Following these there are lists of 
words which illustrate the principles set forth, and at the close 
is found a longer reading exercise. The appendix contains 
some helpful French-English sound equivalents, an index to 
spelling, and a table of sounds. The general vocabulary con- 
tains references to the principles of pronunciation evolved in 
the book. The text is intended for supplementary use 
oo recognition. (American Book Company. Price, 

50.) 


Melie, edited by FranGois Berger. This charming little story 
by Jules Lemaitre is edited together with a literal English 
translation as reading matter, which is to be studied accord- 
ing to the author’s method, which has been outlined above. 
(The French Academy, 853 Broadway, N. Y. Price, $0.12.) 


A German Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Howard 
Parker Jones, Ph. D., associate professor of German and French 
in Hobart college. (Twentieth Century Text-Books.) The 
author, in a general way follows the plan of Hewitt’s German 
Reader, offering easy, short selections of prose, somewhat 
longer selections of an historical nature, representative poems, 
longer prose selections and some pages of dramatic dialog. 
Instead of printing the notes at the end of the book, the author 
has placed them at the bottom of each page of text. If the 
teacher could supply his pupils with copies of the plain text 
for the recitation, and reserve the book for preparation, this 
plan might deserve approval. The vocabulary is carefully 
prepared. Both the long vowels and the accent are marked. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 








Literary Notes. 


Kant on Education, a new volume in 
Heath’s Pedagogical library, will appear 
shortly. This is a translation of the philos- 
opher’s Ueber Pddogogik, by Annette 

urton. A suggestive and timely intro- 
duction to the volume has been written 
by G. A. Foley Rhys Davids, pointing out 
the exact contribution which Kant has 
made to pedagogy. A running marginal 
index has been provided which represents 
the first attempt that has been made to 
present Kant’s great work in English. 


It is said that the “ Remarkable Amer- 
ican” whom Professor F. N. hey 
celebrates in the February Cenzury, is the 
late Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. As ehyel- 
cian, organizer, aad administrator Dr. 
Pepper was one of the most resourceful 
and successful Americans of the nine: 
teenth century. A bronze statue was 
erected in 1899 amid the group of public 
buildings in Philadelphia which owe their 
existence to his efforts. 


Mrs. Gilbert, now eighty years of age 
and acting with the Lyceum Company, be- 
an her “Stage Reminiscences” in the 
ebruary number of Scribner's. Set down 





just as she told them to her friend, Mrs. 
Charlotte M. Martin, they reveal all the 
vivacity, humor, and kindliness which 
people have always associated with that 
actress. The first installment has to do 
mainly with Mrs. Gilbert’s early life in 
America, in pioneer theaters of Western 
cities. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington’s autobio- 
graphy is attracting widespread interest. 
The installment in the February maga- 
zine number of 7he Outlook contains the 
address made by Mr. Washington at the 
opening of the Atlanta exposition, when 
for the first time in Southern history, a 
negro spoke as a representative of negro 
enterprise and negro civilization in a great 
public meeting, managed and controlled 
by white people. 


Clinton, N. Y., is a town with a double 
interest. It is the seat of Hamilton col- 
lege, the college of Charles Dudley War- 
ner and many other honored men. It is 
also “ The First Village Founded by New 
Englanders on Their Way Westward.” 
Under the first aspect it was written up 
by Mr. E. P. Powell, one of its most en- 
thusiastic sons, in a recent number of the 
New England Magazine. Under the lat- 
ter aspect and title it is treated, in Febru 
ary number, by the same loving hand 





Mr. Powell is so well known to readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL that it is need- 
less to say his articles are of great interest. 


Irving Bacheller, author of “Eben 
Holden,” is to have a novel in the Century. 
It is a border tale of 1812. Two types of 
the men who have helped to make Amer- 
-ica are set forth in it; one, a Northern 
Yankee, quaint, rugged, and wise; the 
other, a man who has the hardy traits of a 
Puritan, with the romantic temperament 
of a Cavalier. The scene of the story is in 
the neighborhood of Lake Champlain; the 
title, “D’ri and I.” It will begin in the 
March Century. 





Mardi Gras, New Orleans, February 18, 
1gor. 

The Southern Railway will sell, for this 
occasion, round-trip tickets, Washington 
to New Orleans, at one fare for the trip. 
Tickets on sale February 12 to 18, good 
to return until March 7. Three daily 
trains, New York to New Orleans. Only 
line operating thru Pullman and dinin 
cars. For full particulars call on or ad- 
dress New York offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent 1185 Broadway, corner 
Twenty-eighth street. 
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Tus Scnoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
the — it published twelve school board num- 
sers, ustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number i! i Rages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all ign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dotars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journa as an adve medium is unques- 
loned. ie number and character of the advertisements 
ww in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
his part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 
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A Great Bell Foundry. 


One of the world’s greatest bell foun- 
dries is located in Baltimore, Md., the 
property of the Henry McShane Manufac- 
‘turing Company. It is now somewhat 
more than half a century since the first 
McShane bell was cast. Since then this 
foundry has completed 10,000 single bells 
and hung 270 peals and 70 chimes—more 
than 12,000 bells in all. Of all these sales, 
every purchaser was more than satisfied 
and each of them commends the McShane 
bells. All McShane easts are of new ingot 
copper and imported block tin, carefully 
proportioned and carefully melted to es- 
cure tonal quality and lasting quality. 
‘They are mounted very carefully and 
solidiy for ease of ringing and neatness of 
design. Everything that conduces toward 
satisfaction is part of the McShane en- 
deavor. The McShane Company will send 
catalog free to persons contemplating pur- 
chase. 

California 
Thirty-five Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special personally-con- 
ducted tour thru California, to leave New 
York and Philadelphia on February 14, 
by the ‘Golden Gate Special,” composed 
exclusively of Pullman parlor-smoking, 
dining, drawing-room, sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, returning 
March 20. This special train will be run 








IF YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 


IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 


It is packed in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MARK BAGS, which will preserve the strength 
and flavor for any length of time. i 

WHEN IN New York City don’t fail to visit the 
HanpsoMEst and CLEANEsT TEA STOREin America 
—it has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone—2451 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St , 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 





ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 


Good Books for Geachers at Very Little Prices. 


OME of these books are very slightly shopworn, of others we have too large a supply for our limited space. All are books 


of standard value which should have a place in the teacher’s library. 


It goes without saying that you will need to order 


early to secure them. Money must accompany order. If we have no copies left and you name no second choice the 


money will be promptly returned. 
Coptes 


8 Martin’s Evolution of the Mass. Public School Sys- 
tem. 0 


loth, 284 pages 
2 Morgan’s Educational Mosaics. Cloth 


8 Fitch’s Noteson American Schoolsand Colleges. Cloth, 


185 pages 


Publishers’ Our 








70 Nations of the World. Illustrated. 189 pages 
8 Patnam’s How to Educate Yourself. Boards 
6 Hart’s German Universities. Cloth. 398 pages 
10 Danton’s Arithmeticin Primary Schools. Cloth, 165 pp. 
6 Palmer's Science of Education. Cloth, 340 pages 
9 Hoose’s Methods of Teaching. Cloth, 376 pp. 
7 Rousseau’s Emile. Cloth, 157 pages 
86 Mason’s Manual of Gymnastic Exercises. 
100 Kilburn’s Primary Methods. Cloth. 280 pp. 
8 Thring’s Education and School. Cloth, 278 pages 
8 Lange’s Higher Education of Women. Oloth, 186 pp. 
1@ Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. Cl. 
10 Brook’s Mental Scienceand Culture. Cloth. 504 pages 
7 Manual of Class Teaching. Cloth. 54 pages 
7 Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. Cloth, 101 pages 
19 Hussey’s Helpsin Teaching Reading. Cloth, 126 pages 
6 Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. Cloth, 496 pp. 
6 Rosenkrantz Philosophy of Education. Cloth. 286 pp. 


Fenno’s Favorites Nos. 1 to 10 (A collection of choice 
recitations and dialogs) about 30 copies of each No. 
Average size, 200 pages 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, - - - - 61 East 9th Street, New Yo 





, 

Retail Price Price Copies PP ory Price 
81.50 7 50 Rusk’s Model Selections (for recitation) about 160 pages 80 83.12 

‘ : 90 ‘* Educational Foundations "—bound—1891-2. Paper, 115 
150 = .%5 pages, large size 60.80 
60 95 400 ‘‘ Educational Foundations ”"—bound—1892-3. Cloth 1.00 .50 

¥ F 200 New Year and Midwinter Exercises (for School Enter- 

50.20 tainment) 5 1B 
50.20 5 Trumbull’s Teaching and Teachers. Cloth. 390pages 1.25 .80 

1.75.75 2 Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universities in 
1.00 .50 Germany. Cloth, %45 pages 2.00 .90 
1.00 50 Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies. Cloth. 362 pages 1.50 .65 
1.00 .50 8 Alcott’s Record of a School. Cloth. 297 pages 1.50. .50 
-90 =.50 4 Brackett's Women and the Higher Education. Cioth 1.00 .40 
Bds., 64 pp. 40 = 15 2 Brook’s Those Children. Oloth.. 272 pages 1.00 .40 
1.00 .60 2 Huxley’s Science and Culture. Cloth, 357 pages 1.25 .60 
175 = (£5 8 Hoffman’s Science of the Mind. Cloth, 878 pages 1.50 .50 
1.00.50 2 Hart’s In the School-Room. Cloth, 275 pages 100 45 
1.25 =. 65 4 Dunton’s Memoirs of John D. Philbrick. Cloth, 2% pp. 1.25 .50 
1.50 7 8 Gill’s School Management. Cloth, 275 pages 1.00 .80 
40 = 25 4 Mill’s Our Fnglish. Cloth, 242 pages 80 45 
1.00 .40 50 Upham’s Fifty Lessonsin Wood Working. Cloth. 100pp. 50 =. 
7 ~©§=.40 50 Rooper’s Drawing in Infant Schools. Paper 15 =.08 
150 .%5 50 ‘ ‘The Child: His Studies and Occupations. Paper 15 

1.50 .% 50 Two English Schoolmasters: Mulcaster and Ascham. 
Paper 15 = .08 

50 An Object Lesson in History (School Entertainment) 
J 12 Paper 15 .08 
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Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen, 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to. any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
= spend in marking ot pupil’s record 

ple page on request. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61. 9thSt., N.Y. 
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- Scrofula 


What is commonly inherited is not 
ecrofula but the scrofulous disposition. 

This is generally and chiefly indicated 
by cutaneous eruptions; sometimes by 

Jeness, nervousness and more or less 
general debility. 

The disease afflicted Mrs. K. T. Snyder, 
Union S8t., Troy, Ohio, when she was 
eighteen years old, manifesting itself by a 
bunch in her neck, which caused great pain, 
was lanced, and became a running sore. 

It afflicted the daughter of Mrs. J. H. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind., when she was 
thirteen years old, and developed so rapid- 
ly that when she was eighteen she had 
eleven running sores on her neck and about 
her ears, 

These sufferers were not benefited by 
professional treatment, but according to 
their own unsolicited statement, were 
completely cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 

That positively corrects the scrofulous 
disposition and radically and permanently 
cures the disease. 





Pears’ 


A touch is enough for 
cleanliness. That is why 
Pears’ soa, lasts so. 

Pears’ shaving soup is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Contage’ « on European Plan at Moderate 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Je aypons Districts. 


Of enny, 200% access from D ts and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars d ect, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 











‘the leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded <853. _Unsur- 
sed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on\* 


E.L. RELLOGG & CoO., 


request. 
; 61 East oth St., New York. 





over the entire route. The best hotels 
will be used where extended stops are 
made, but the train will be at the constant 
command of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, ioprecieg all neces- 
sary expenses, $450 from all points on 
Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, 
from which point the rate will be $445. 

For further information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court street, yee 789 
Broad street, Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaen- 
der, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore dis- 
trict, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent Southeastern district, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Pas- 
senger Agent Western -— Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. oyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, < iladelphia. 


Removal Notice. 

To accommodate its increasing business, 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency has moved 
to new quarters in the Fine Arts Building, 
203-207 Michigan avenue. This building 
is centrally located, near the large hotels, 
in the vicinity of school-book ublishing 
houses. Mr. Albert will be glad to see 
any of his friends who may be in Chicago. 


Southern Railway’s Winter Service to 
Florida and the Resorts and Cities South. 

The tourist season has opened and this 
winter every indication points to a greater 
flow of tourist travel to the favored resorts 
of the glorious sunny South. The South- 
ern Railway with its customary foresight, 
with all appliances and means, is prepared 
to carry its patrons to them in a style be- 
yond any ordinary conception of luxury. 
Below are given the departure of its luxur- 
ious trains from New York: 


_NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
(2.40 Noon—fivirep tor St. Augustine 


Daily Except. snd Port Tampa— Puliman 
Sunday Drawing Room Compartment 
Reaping Os Con, gy Observation and Dining 
Cars, tine. Pullman 


Drawing Sosa Siesetag ‘Cars. New York to Aiken 
and Augusta Connection at Jacksonville (parlor 
car) for Port Tampa. 


3.2 P. —N. Y. & FLA. EXPRESS. St. 
. * Augustine. Palm Beach, Miami 
Daily. and Port Tampa. Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to 


Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, Port Tampa, 
and Augusta. Slee eeping C ars, Jacksonville to Palm 
Beach and Miami ning Car service. Steam- 
ship connections i or ae West and Havana. 


3.25 P. M.- HINGTON AND CHAT. 
° TANGOGA LIMITED, 
Daily. LYNCHBURG AND BRISTOL 


Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York 
to Roanoke. Knoxville, . pn gga Orleans 
and “i? Dining Car s9 

4.2 s F GTON. AND SOUTH- 


WAS 
- M.- WESTERN LIMITED. Pull- 
° man Drawing Room Sleeping 
ei New York to Atlanta, Macon. New Orleans, 
Birmingham Memphis. Asheville, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga and Nashville. Dining Car service. 
Cuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, Sunset 


peg on iy FAST MAIL. Pullman, Jack 

an, Jack- 

12.10 Night. sonville. Port Tampa and Mi- 

Daily. ami. Buffet Sleeping Oars, 

New York to Atlanta. New Orleans, Savannah. 

Jacksonville. Steamships connection for Nassau. 
Key West and Havana. Dining Car service. 

or further information regarding rates, 
—, sleeping car reservation, cal] on or ad- 
dress New York Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. 8S. Thweatt. Eastern Passenger Agt, 1185 
Broadway, cor. 28th street. 

California Illustrated. 

Copy of the illustrated monthly, Zhe 
Chicago 400, a jo ournal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the eg 
& Northwestern Ry. It is one of t 
finest illustrated publications that we 
have ever seen. The tinted half-tones 
rival those of the finest magazines, and 
the letter-press of the whole edition is as 

erfect as that of any publication ever 
issued, pictorially and descriptively mir- 
roring California’s wonderful scenery. 
C opy will be mailed to your address re 
receipt of 2 cents  posiate by W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., C.& N. W. R’y., 
Chicago, Il. 

Health ant 8 Rest ft fe Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW s been used for 
OVER FIFTY EARS b Or MILLTONS ‘OF MOTH Lal for 
THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH PFR 
FECT 8UCC: It 8 ‘HES the oH D, SOFTENS 


Dru; 
ask for “Winslow's nF aot 


+ and take no oun 
orkind. Twenty-five coual a 








eoenol) 
Contehlackoue: 


Lyons Silks. 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 
Rich Chene Louisine, Brocades, 
Damas, Moires, 
for Dinner Gowns. 

Printed Satins, Brocaded Crepes, 
Gazes and Grenadines, 
for Evening Wear. 

White Silks and Satins. 
for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaid’s Dresses. 
Foulards. 


Panne Satins. 


Broaidovoy Ks 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
nag 


im- 
é . Hreckles 
oth-Patches 


be sure it 


is made. Locept y 
no cenataiinaiiatins name. The distinguish 
Dr. L. A. 8a age said to a meay of the cea 
patient: ou ladies will_use them, I recom. 
mend * id's Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin : preparations. ” One bottle will last 
ax months using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without in hed to the skin. 
. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great i ones Street, New York, 

For sale by all pa and Fancy Goods Dealers 
in Nf Clty at theU 8., Canadas, and Europe. Also fc und 
RH. Macy’s Wanamaker’s and other 

nag peed ta Beware of Base Imitations. 
Hy ( eward es “arrest and proof of any one selling 


BRONCHIAL 


B SROWN $ TROCHES 


lest and ot ant fom wt remed 
for oohge th aplest and 2 Bronchial 
and Lung Troubles. 


in boxes — never sold In bulk. 














CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 
The special and scientific beaneh of dentistry 


known as Crown and Bridge Work requines the 
most accurate adjustment with ect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 


permanency. 
Having every facility for this class of work I 

can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 

first class workmanship. EsTAaBLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St., NY. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 





me 


wae eaheet gheten ta 


IN OREGON. 





‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


$301,844,537 52 
1,052,665,211 00 


Insurance and 
in Force, e bad 


The Mu Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


| 
No. |. $ 
2 Indian Clubsand Dumb Bells __ (Campbell : 
i. 





6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. 4 Champion 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander-- 


son. 

72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 

82 How to Train Properly. 

84 The Care of the Body : 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. . , 
104 The Grading of y Exercises. 
106 Rales for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 








EACH E fre 

I to travel and«ap- 
point its for our 

ed 


superb line of publi- 


cations. Absolutely 

no canvassing re. 

E $780 Per YEAR 
Y 


AND s 
absolutely guaranteed. Address 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 18, Chicago 





Millions of acres of the best lands left 


in the gift of the government are—in 


Oregon. Soil that yields from three to five 


harvests of Wheat from one seeding—in 
Oregon. Over 20,000,000 acres of forests, 
that produce from 25,000 to 250,000 feet 
of timber to the acre—in Oregon. Pas- 


tures that turn out 250-pound sheep and 
2,200-pound cattle—in Oregon. More than 
14,000 square miles of mineral lands, rich as 


the richest in Colorado, California or The 


Klondike—in Oregon. A climate that is : 


unsurpassed—no winter cold, no summer 
heat, no blizzards, no drouths, and no crop 
failures—in Oregon. 

Oregon is reached directly and quickly 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections. 


A copy of ‘‘Round the World via New 
York and Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, 
postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railrcad, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 


ED ae A TREE NI 





Primary and Intermediate 
Lessons on the Human Body 


A Study of Its Structure and Needs 
Correlated with Nature Study 2% 


By Mrs. Etta B. HALLOCK, Lecturer on the Teaching of 
Physiology and Hygiene before the Massachusetts and 
New York State Teachers’ Institutes. 


This is not a text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers 
—the only book of this character published, so far as we know— 
certainly, the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, 
suggestions for the treatment of this important subject. Physi- 
ology and Hygiene are now taught in most schools, and there 
is no subject, the teaching of which can do greater good. 
Curiously enough it is the subject on which teachers have been 
able to find least to assist them. Mrs. Hallock has done a 
great service to the schools in the i eee of this book 
which will so greatly help every teacher using it to make the 
teaching of Physiology profitable. 

The manner of treatment may he illustrated by reference to 
Chap. III, The Leg. First, helpful books are mentioned 
then there are suggestions in methods; lessons follow, th© 
pupils observe moving objects, the means by which they move, 
the variety of movements made by animals, the parts of the 
human leg and foot, the use of the — the resemblances 
and differences in the structure of the human leg and the 
a part of some of the lower animals. Ina similar 
way intermediate lessons treating of internal structure are 
taken up. Finally, there are practical hygienic suggestions on 
cleanliness, comfortable shoes, exercises, &c. The book con- 
tains a large number of illustrations. 

We also publish several hundred valuable books on teaching, 
and six leading educational periodicals. Catalog free. 


200 pages. Cloth, 75c; to Teachers, 60; postage, 8c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 East 9th Street, New York. 


BOOKS ON 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education. 


This is an excellent little book to read as an introduction to the sub- 
ject or for reviewing the main points of educational history. It gives in 
outline the different views of education held from the time of the 
Greeks to the present day. Manilacoverg, 15c. 


Browning’s Educational Theories. 


This book has become the recognized standard short history of educa- 
tion. and has nosuperior. It describes the main lines of thought, which 
have been followed upon educational] subjects, so far as they are impor- 
tant at the present day, and is of great practiea] use to teachers in two 
ways: it may show what is the historical ground for retaining existing 
practices in education, or for substituting others; and it may, by telling 
what great educators have attempted and what great thinkers have con- 
ceived as possible in this department. stimulate teachers to complete 
their work or to carry out their principles under easier conditions. 

287 pages. Cloth, 50c. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 


A Sketch of the History of Education from the earliest time to the 
present written in the author's clear and brilliant style. As a book to 
pr e the more thoro study in detail of the advance of educational 
ideas, there is no better book. Limp cloth covers, #5c. 


Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centu- 


RIES. An Outline Hi of the Great Movements and Masters of 
the past four hundred years. It presents as clear an account of the im- 
rtant period which if covers as is possibleinasmallspace. It contains 
ogmaymes of all the great educators of the past four hundred years, 
and gives outlines ot their educational ideas and the effect they have 
had on the world. Limp cloth cover, 25c. 


Quick’s Educational Reformers. 


By Rey. Rosert Hepsert Quiox, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng- 
This is the most widely-known and the most qutertaning History of Ed. 
ucation, and is the best one for the ordinary teacher and student toread 

edition is one-third cheaper than any other. It is handsomely 
printed and in beautiful library cloth binding. Size, 744 x 5 inches. 
885 pagos. $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 10c. 


. 

Seeley’s Common School System of 
GERMANY AND ITS LESSONS TO AMERICA. No book, in 

English, gives so complete and accurate an account of the German 

School System __ Its value lies not only in this fact, but also in its com- 

parison of the German schools with our own—and in pointing out what 

may be learned from the former to our advantage. It deserves a place 

in the library of every thinking teacher. 

48 pages. $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 10c. 
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